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POETRY. 


PARRHASIUS.—.y P. WILLIS. 


‘¢ Parrhasius, a painter of Athens, amongst those 
Olynthian capiives Philip of Macedon brought home 
to sell, bought one very old man; and when he had 
him at his house, put him to death with extreme 
torture and torment, the better, by his example, to 
express the pains and passions, of his Prometheus, 
whom he was then about to paint.”-—Burton’s Anat. 
of Mel. 

There stood an unsold captive in the mart, 

A gray-haired and majestical old man, 

Chained toa pillar. It was almost night, 

And the last seller from his place had gone, 

And not a sound was heard but a dog 

Crunching beneath the stall a refuse bone, 

Or the dull echo from the pavement run 

As the faint captive changed his weary feet. 

He had stood there since morning, and had borne 
From every eye in Athens the coldgaze 

Of curious scorn. The Jew had taunted him 
For an Olynthian slave. The buyer came 

And roughly struck his palm upon his breast, 

And touched his unhealed wounds, and with a sneer 
Passed on, and when, with weariness o’erspent, 
He bowed his head in a forgetful sleep, 

Th’ inhuman soldier smote him, and with threats 
Of torture to his chidren summoned back 

The ebbing blood into his pallid face. 


’T was evening, and the half descended sun — 

Ti = with a golden fire the many domes 

Of Athens, and a 4 

Lay rich and dusky in the shaded stree 

Through which the captive gazed. Hehad borne up 
With a stout heart that long and weary day, 
Haughtily patient of his many wrongs, 

But now he was alone, and from his nerves 

The needless strength departed, and he leaned 
Prene on his massy chain, andylet his thoughts — 
Throng on him as they would. Unmarked of him, 
Parrhasius at the nearest pillar stood, 

Gazing upon his grief. Th’ Athenian’s cheek 
Flushed as he measured with a painter’s eye 

The moving picture. ‘The abandoned limbs, 
Stained with the oozing blood, were laced with veins 
Swollen to purple fulness; the gray hair, 

Thin and disordered, hung about his eyes, 

And asa thought of wilder bitterness — 

Rose in his memory, his lips grew white, 

And the fast workings of his bloodless face 

Told what a tooth of fire was at his heart. 

* * * * * * 


The golden light into the painter’s room 
Streamed stelly; and the hidden colours stole 
From the dark pictures radiantly forth, 

And in the soft and dewy atmosphere 

Like forms and landscapes magical they lay. 
The walls were hung with armour, and about 
In the dim corners stood the sculptured forms 
Of Cytheris, and Dian, and stern Jove, 

And from the easement soberly wey 

Fell the grotesque long shadows, full and true, 
And, like a veil of filmy mellowness, 

The lint-specks floated in the twilight air. 


Parrhasius stood, gazing 

Upon his canvass. ‘There Prometheus lay, 

Chained to the cold rocks of Mount Caucasus, 

The vulture at his vitals, and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian festering in his flesh, _ 

And as the painter’s mind felt through the dim, 

Rapt mystery, and plucked the shadows wild 

Forth with its reaching fancy, and with form 

And colour clad them, his fine, earnest eye, 

Flashed with a passionate fire, and the quick curl 

Of his thin nostril, and his quivering lip ; 

Were like the.winged God’s, breathing from his 
flight. 

*¢ Bring me the captive now! 

My hand feels skilful, and the shadows lift 
From my waked spirit airily and swift, 

And I could paint the bow 
Upon the bended heavens—around me play 
Colours of such divinity to-day. 

Ha! bind him on his back! 
Look! as Prometheus in my picture here— 
Quick—or he faints!—stand with the cordial near! 

Now—bend him to the rack! 

Press down the poisoned links into his fiesh! 
And tear agape that healing wound afresh! 

So—let him writhe! How long . 

Will he live thus? Quick, my good pencil, now! 
What a fine agony works uponhis brow! 

Ha! haired, and so strong! 

How fearful y he stifles that short moan! 

Gods! if I could but paint a dying groan! 

Pity” thee! SoIdo! 
I pity the damb vietim at the altar— 

But does the robed priest for his pity falter? 


I’d rack thee though I knew 
A thousand lives were perishing in thine— 
What were ten thousand to a fame like mine? 


Hereafter!” Ay—hereafter! 
A whip to keep a coward to his track! 
What gave Death ever from his kin 
To check the skeptic’s laughter 
Come from the grave to-morrow with that story, 
And I may take some softer path to glory. 
No, no, old man! we die 
Ev’n as the flowers, and we shall breathe away 
Our life upon the chance wind, ev’n as they.— 
Strain well thy fainting eye— — 
For when that bloodshot quivering is o’er, 
The light of heaven will never reach thee more. 


Yet there’s a deathless name! 
A spirit that the smothering vault shall spurn, 
And like a steadfast planet mount and burn— 
And tho’ its crown of flame 
Consumed my brain to ashes as it won me— 
By all the fiery stars! I’d pluck it on me! 
Ay—though it bid me rifle : 
My heart’s last fount for its insatiate thirst— 
Though every life-strung nerve be maddened first— 
Though it should bid me stifle ; 
The yearning in my throat for my sweet child, 
And taunt its mother till my brain went wild— 


All—I would do. it all— 

Sooner than die, like a dull worm, to rot— 
Thrust foully in the earth to be forgot— 

Oh Heavens—but I ap ’ 
Your heart, old man! forgive——ha! on your lives 
Let him not faint!—rack him till he revives! 

Vain—vain—giveo’er! His eye 
Glazes apace. He does not feel you now— 
—Stand back! I'll paint the death-dew on his brow! 

Gods! if he do not die 
But for one moment—one—till I eclipse 
Conception with the scorn of those calm lips! 


Shivering! Hark! he mutters 
Brokenly now—that was a difficult breath— 
Another? Wilt thou never come, oh Death! 
Look! how his temple flutters! 
Ts his heart still? Aha! lift up his head! 
He shudders—gasps—Jove, help him—so—he’s 


dead.” 


m back 


How like a mounting devil in the heart 

Rules the unreined ambition! | Let it once 
But play the monarch, and its haughty brow 
Glows with a beauty that bewilders thought 
And unthrones peace forever. Putting on 
The very pomp of Lucifer, it turns 

The heart to ashes, and with not a spring 

Left in the desert for the spirit’s lip, 

We look upon our splendour and forget 

The thirst of which we perish! Yet hath life 
Many a falseridol. There are hopes _ 
Promising well, and love-touched dreams for some, 
And passions, many a wild one, and fair schemes 
For gold and pleasure—yet will only this 
Balk not the soul—Ambition only gives 

Even of hitterness a beaker full! 

Friendship is but a slow-awaking dream, 
Broken at best—Love is a lamp unseen 
Burning to waste, or if its light is found, 
Nursed for an idle hour, then idly broken— 
Gain isa grovelling care, and Folly tires, 

And Quiet is a hunger never fed— 

And from Love’s very bosom, and from Gain 
Or Folly, or a Friend, or from Repose— 
From all but keen Ambition, will the soul 
Snatch the first moment of forgetfulness 

To wander like a restless child away. 

Oh if there were not better hopes than these— 
Were there no palm beyond a feverish fame— 
If the proud wealth flung back upon the heart 
Must canker in its coffers—if the links 
Treachery-broken, will unite no more— 

If the deep-yearning love that hath not found 
Its like in the cold world must waste in tears— 
If trath and fervor and devotedness 

Finding no worthy altar, must return 

And die with their own fulness—if beyond 
The grave there is no Heaven in whose wide air — 
The spirit may find room, and in the love 

Of whose bright habitants the lavish heart 

May spend itself—what thrice-mocked fools are we! 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. 


THE VICTIM OF TRIPLES. 
BY J. K, PAULDING. 

According to all the rules by which we estimate 
worldly happiness, Mr. Irby ought to have been a 
happy man. He had health, wealth, an amiable 
wie, and obedient children. His integrity gained 
him the respect of the good, and his wealth secured 


rity: But the most delusive estimates of happiness 
are those we erect on the basis of outward appear- 
ances. From these we decide that a man ought to 
be happy, and set him down as such without farther 
inquiry. Happiness is in the disposition, not in out- 
ward circumstances, and thus mainly depends on 


‘| ourselves. 


The subject of our story inherited from both pa- 
rents an impatience of trifles. His father had not 
the patience to do any thing that cost him a moment’s 
difficulty. Ifhe turned a key the wrong way, ten to 
one but he broke it before he could bring himself to 
turn it the other. In fact, he could not do any thin 
that required the least management or delay, an 
fell into a passion ten times a day about nothing. 
His mother left off sewing before 5 grew up, be- 
cause she could not endure the trouble of threading 
a needle. 

In the nursery, young master Irby broke all his 
playthings because it was so much trouble to use 
them; at school the trouble of learning the multipli- 
cation table made him so impatient that he tore it all 


}to pieces; and, when a young man, he never hit his 


foot against a stick or a stone without giving it a kick 
and a malediction to boot. He could not bear a 
crowd because he was impatient of restraint, nor so- 
litude because he was impatient of his own compa- 
ny. He was often known to delay reading a favou- 
rite book merely for want of patience to cut the 
leaves; and thus he missed a t portion of the 
pleasures of enjoyment solely on the score of his de- 
testation of the trouble of obtaining them. We re- 
collect that one morning he was going on an excur- 
sion from which he promised himself great satisfac- 
tion, when a pair of new boots was brought home, 
which he wished to wear on the oceasion. He was 
fretting with impatience to join his party. Unfor- 
tunately they did not go on as easily as a glove, and 
after two or three pulls, our hero got into such a 
passion that he swore a great oath, and threw one of 
the boots with sueb violence from him that it upset 
the inkstand and spoiled his carpet. This caused 
him to fall into a still greater passion, he fired away 
the other and broke his looking-glass. For these 
two atrocious offences, he finally threw them both 
out of the window with such violence that he broke 
the head of an honest person who happened to be 
passing; at the same time denouncing the physical 
conformation of man, who being predestined to wear 
boots, was accommodated with a heel, as if on pur- 
pose to prevent his putting them on. He was so af- 
fronted at all these sore afflictions, that he determin- 
ed not to go on the excursion. The nextday he had 
to pay a round sum for breaking the poor man’s pate, 
which made him ten times more impatient than ever. 

Our hero found the life of a bachelor so full of 


little troubles, cares, and vexations, that he resolved 


in a fit of impatience to marry. Accordingly he re- 
flected at least five minutes, when he got out of pa- 
tience with thinking, and detveinat to have no 
more trouble of that sort. He decided at once, sal- 
lied forth, and knocked at the door of the fair Julia, 
whom he intended to address instanter. The ser- 
vant was so long coming that he was out of all pa- 
tience, and turned away in disgust, determined to 
have nothing to.say to the fair Julia, who kept him 
waiting a whole minute at the door. 

He bent his course to the dwelling of another fair 
lady, and unlackily found the servant on the steps, 
shaking a rug, which raised a cloud of dust which 
so seriously incommoded him, that he, went away in 
great wrath without saying a word. 

From thence he proceeded to visit the pretty, 
sprightly brunette Eleanor, and fortunately was nei- 
ther delayed at the door nor driven away by the dust. 
He was ushered into the parlour, and told the lady 
would be down presently. He waited a quarter of 
a minute, and then began to drum violently on the 
table. He waited another quarter, and fidgeted 
round the room three or four times. Still the pro- 
voking damsel did notcome. ‘‘ She’s enough to tire 
the patience of a saint,” quoth our hero, and stalked 
out of the room in a furious fit of impatience. The 
street door had a spring lock, ‘which delayed him an 
instant and threw him into an ecstacy of fretfulness; 
he slammed the door so hard that he alarmed all the 
old rats in the house. ‘ 

Fortunately he at length found admittance into a 
dwelling, the door of which was open, and the young 
lady already in the parlour. He paid his compli- 
ments in a speech she could scarcely comprehend, 


for he had not patience to speak slow. The lady was’ 


rather slow in answering, and our hero was just get- 
ting out of all patience; but he restrained himself 
with wonderful self-command, and an agreeable con- 
versation ensued. He was astonished to find when 
he went away that his visit had actually lasted fifteen 
minutes, during all which time he had not once got 
out of patience, 

He went the next day, and found the old lady mo- 
ther in the parlour, who pretty nearly annihilated 
him with an account of an attack of the rheumatism. 


the deference of such as only bow to worldly prospe- | Ye powers! how he did fidget, and stretch out his 
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legs, and twirl his hat, and drum on the arm chair! 
He was just on the point of giving up the ghost when 
a great revolution took place. The oung lady came 
in and the old lady departed. Mr. Irby thought the 
former one of the most charming of her sex, only 
she talked a little tooslowforhim. She was indeed 
a model of meekness, patience, and discretion. The 
very antipodes of our hero. It is therefore no won- 
der that they should fallinlove. The two extremes 
generally come together sooner or later. 

It was not long before he offered himself and was 
accepted; but the lady, as all delicate females should 
do, hesitated and blushed a little before she uttered 
the monosyllable which decides the fate of woman, 
and Mr. Irby was so out of patience that he was just 
about seizing his hat and bidding her adieu forever. 

He was so impatient for the wedding that he could 
hardly wait for the wedding clothes, which we don’t 
so much wonder at, as his bride was a charming crea- 
ture. He was impatient because the clergyman was 
five minutes behind his time; he was still more im- 
patient because the bride and her maids were not 
quite ready at the moment; and he was so out of all 
patience with the length of the ceremony that he an- 
swered sundry questions before they were asked. 
Never man was more miserable at the consumma- 
tion of his happiness. It fell to his lot at supper to 
cut up a tough goose, and he was three or four times 
on the point of throwing it at the head of the old 
ee, his honoured father-in-law, for giving 

im such a diabolical task. 

The parents saw all this; but as he was rich, they 
flattered themselves they had secured the happiness 
of their daughter; the bride saw nothing of it, as in 
duty bound. She was in love, and near sighted. 

hen Mr. Irby set up an establishment his trou- 
bles increased tenfold, and he got out of patience ten 
times oftener than ever. One morning, about a 
month or thereabouts after taking possession of his 
bride and his house, he rung the bell for a servant, 
and before the sound could reach the lower regions, 
repeated it with an expression of impatience at the 
laziness of the fellow. 

‘*He has not had time to come,” said his wife, in 
her mild dilatory way. 

** Not time? I could have gone to the garret and 
back again!” 

‘* Indeed you are mistaken, my dear—have alittle 
patience—here he comes.”? 

Mr. Irby gave him a violent rebuke for being so 
long answering the bell. 

** You sent me on an errand, sir,” replied he. 

**So you did, my dear—now I recollect,” said 
Mrs. 

_ Mr. Irby said nothing, but he was out of all 
tience, first with himself for not recollecting having 
sent the man away; secondly with the man for de- 
priving him of so excellent an apology for being out 
of patience; and thirdly with Mrs. Irby for not being 
out of patience in the least. 

_ ‘Upon my soul, madam, you are enough to pro- 
voke a stone.” 

“ How so, my dear?” said she, smiling. 

** You have the patience of Job.” 

Mrs. Irby had it just on the tip of her tongue to 
say she wished she could return the compliment; but 
we record it asa modern miracle that she resisted 
the temptation, and only said, making a low courtesy 
at the same time, 

“I thank you for the compliment, my dear.” 

‘** Hem!” quoth Mr. Irby, and felt quite provoked 
at his wife for having so much more patience than 
himself, 

On another occasion Mr. Irby fell into a great pas- 
sion because his wife could not immediately find the 
key of a drawer when he wanted it. 

**Zounds, madam,” cried he, *‘ you never can 
find anything when I want it. I believe half your 
life has been spent in looking for keys.” 

Mrs. Irby said nothing, but continued the search, 
while her husband was fretting away his soul, and 
se irritating reflections, He was just going to 
break the lock when the lady all at once exclaimed, 

“0, now I recolleet—you have it, my dear—I 
gave it to you yesterday.” 

He denied it at first, and could not be persuaded 
to put his hand in his pocket to see if it was there. He 
was sure—positive, it was not. Mrs. Irby approach- 
ed him with an irresistible smile, put her hand into 
his waistcoat pocket and drew out the identical key. 
She did not laugh, she did not give a look of tri- 
umph, but went and sat down to her employment, 

** My dear,” at length she said, ‘“* why don’t you 
open the drawer, now you have the key?” 

**Q, it’s no consequence—it will do just as well 
some other time.” 

Mrs. Irby was tempted by the evil one to tell her 
husband it was hardly worth while to get so out of 
patience about a matter of no consequence—but she 
was a model of discretion, and said not another word. 

This was exceedingly —— Half the time 
Mr. Irby had nobody to dispute with about nothin 
and it is but a dull business to be angry alone, He 
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made divers attempts to put his wife out of patience, 
but all in vain, she neither joined in his anger agaiust 
others, nor gave him occasion to be angry with her- 

If. 

ore Zounds!” said he to himself, ‘* I believe the 
devil is in the woman,” and he got out of all patience 
because he could not put his wife out of patience. 
The truth is, she made him ashamed of himself, and 
his wayward disposition took offence at self-reproach. 
Instead of putting him on correcting his faults, it only 


made him the more testy and impatient. 


Being of a domestic turn, he generally staid at 
home almost all the day—and a man who keeps 
house without any business of his own, is pretty cer- 
tain to interfere in the just prerogatives of his wife. 
Mr. Irby was always prying about, seeking causes of 
discontent and self-torment. If he detected a cob- 
web hanging from the ceiling, he got out of patience 
with his wife, his servants, the spiders, and himself. 
He could not rest till he had made an uproar in the 
house, and fretted himself sore about it. - 

By degrees he persuaded himself there was nothing 
done in the house as it ought to be, unless he attend- 
ed to it himself. Under the dominion of this freak 
he set about meddling with what properly belonged 
to the jurisdiction of his wife. All human beings 
love power, and that too in proportion to the limited 
sphere in which they exercise it. Women are of 
course tenacious of their dominion within doors, the 
right to which they acquire by surrendering that 
without to their husbands. It was very vexatious to 
see Mr. Irby usurping the distaff. But Mrs. Irby 
‘was never known to get out of humour on these oc- 
casions, either because she was incapable of anger, 
or that she took warning from the example of her 
husband, who, with every thing in his 
happy, daily and hourly fretted himself into a state 
of misery, at the same time that he made every body 
dependent on him as miserable as himself. 

‘<1 wish to heaven, Jane,” said he one day, after 
having done and said. enough to provoke meekness 
itself, **I wish you would get over that disagreeable, 
obstinate habit you’ve got.” 

‘¢ What obstinate habit, my dear?” replied Mrs. 
Irby, rather surprised at the charge. 

“Why I mean that. infernal provoking habit of 
keeping your temper when you see me out of pe 
tience with every body and every thing. An affec- 
tionate wife ought always to sympathize with her 
husband.. But to see you sitting comers unmoved 
when I have a eedvoll causes for being in a passion, 
is too bad. It makes one feel as if one had no rea- 
son for one’s conduct. Nowklo, my dear Jane, get 
angry sometimes, won’t you?” 

** My dear, I don’t know what it is to be out of 
patience or angry. I wish I could oblige you.” 

“ What a confounded disagreeable, ignorant, in- 
sensible woman I’ve got fora wife,” quoth Mr. Irby. 
** Not know how to get out of patience! I’m sure 
Il could have taught her that, if she had’nt been an 
insensible block.”” And away he went in a passion 
to look for cobwebs and scold the servants. 

By degrees he began to dislike his wife because 

e couldn’t get out of patience and sympathize with 

im. It showéd a want of sensibility, a want of af- 
fection, a want of sense, in fact. She wasa great 
fool, and there was an end of the matter. 


A woman will pardon any thing in a husband if 
she is only satisfied that he loves her truly. But if 
to oecasional unkindness he adds indifference, not 
Griselda herself can persevere.in obedience and ten- 
derness. The faultsof Mr. Irby were gradually es- 
tranging the affections of his wife; and though she 
preserved her patience, there was not the same sweet- 
ness of deportment towards her husband as former- 
ly. They were on the high road to indifference, 
alienation, and mutual dislike, when a series of mis- 
fortunes by degrees united them once again in the 
bonds of mutual sympathy. 


Mr. Irby had estates in St. Domingo, of which he 
was suddenly deprived by the bloody revolution that 
converted the oppressed slave into a remorseless ty- 
rant. The loss of these, straitened his circumstances 
exceedingly, and obliged him to circumseribe. his 
establishment. He could command nothing more 
than the ordinary comforts of life. But what.was 
very surprising, the news of this serious loss neither 
put him out of patience nor made him angry, He 
communicated it.to his wife in a cold, solemn man- 
ner that was quite edifying... 

‘« Well, never mind,” said Mrs. Irby, who felt 
her old affections awakened by the touch of misfor- 
tune. ‘* Never mind, my dear, we have our chil- 
dren and the means of supporting them.” 

Mr. Irby kissed his wife with all the warmth of 
first love, and received a kiss sweeter than that of a 
bride. 

He had now something to think of besides trifles; 
and it was several weeks before he undertook to look 
for cobwebs, scold the servants, get out of patience 
himself, or find fault with his wite for not doing it. 
Old habits are, however, obstinate things. ‘They 
are like spaniels, you cannot beat them trom you. 
Mr. Irby was oaaeely relapsing, when the news of 
the failure of a man whom he had entrusted with his 
out-door affairs, while he was attending to those 
within, again relieved him from the dominion of lit- 
tleness. He received the shock with firmness—kept 
his temper and his patience—although he was now 
reduced to poverty. ° 

** Well, my dear,” said his good wife, ‘‘ we must 
exert ourselves for the sake of our children. I ¢an- 

tearp, but I can save.” 


Mr. Irby was inspired by the cheerfulness of his 


ower to be| y 


wife. ‘I too can do something besides getting out 
of patience,” thought he, will.” 

He procured, by ghe influence of Mrs. Irby’s 
friends, a respectable, though laborious employment, 
which occupied him so completely during the day, 
that he had not time to get out of patience. He was 
so tired when he came home that he had not the 
least inclination to trouble himself with the affairs ef 


his household, and had no servants to worry his soul. 


out by not answering the bell. In short, he had oc- 
eupation for his time and his thoughts, and that pet- 
tish, feverish impatience which had beeh the bane of 
his own happiness, as well as that of his wife and 
children, yielded entirely and forever to the dignified 
impression of serious calamity, assisted by the ne- 
cessity for constant employment. Their loss of for- 
tune thus became the source of permagent peace and 
happiness. 

**It is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” thought 
Mrs. Irby. 

“ What a delightful thing it is to have something 
to do out of doors, instead of looking for cobwebs 
within,” quoth Mr. Irby. ‘I’ve no patience with 
myself when I think how I used to get out of pa- 
tience about nothing.” 


THE UNLUCKY HALF DOLLAR—OR THE 
UGLY MAN. 


Mr. Amos Tryon (an excellent name by the by) 
was a bootmaker. He had just moved into a fash- 
ionable shop, apd he thought it was a good time to 
raise his prices; so when one of his customers, Mr. 
Justus Hateful’s bill was brought in at the end of the 
year, he was charged for his boots haifa dollar be- 
yond his usual price. 

‘111 be switched if I pay it,” cried Justus. ‘1 
never have paid so much, and, so help me, I never 
will. ‘The price has been the same for the last six 
years, and why shouldn’t it besonow? He may sue 
me; but, unless compelled, I never will pay that half 
dollar.” 

He determined, however, he would be calm, and 
he went to the bootmaker, and said, holding the bill 
in his hand: 

**Mr. Tryon, there is something here I wish to 
speak to you about. Here is a half dollar for boots 
I never have paid before. {tis the first of our dealings 
in your new establishment, and we had better under- 
stand each other,” and he spoke in a kind and affec- 
tionate tone. 

** We have always charged too little,” answered 
Mr. Tryon. ‘* We have nearly killed ourselves with 
low prices.” 

$4 The deuce you have,” said Mr, Hateful; ‘* but,” 
added he, ‘* I never have paid the sum—it is idle to 
talk—I pay now all your charges—you take your 
course as to the reduction, and | will take mine,” 
and he gave the full amount of his bill. 

Amos took it—he went to his desk—~he paused— 
which of the two to do—take off or not take off—but 
he was so greedy after that half dollar—he could not 
bear to give it up—~it was the pet lamb of all his flock 
of prices—he had fixed his heartand hopes upon it— 
he found himself unequal to the effort of resigning it 
—and the bill was returned receipted without a cent’s 
diminution; but, what was worse, when Mr. Hateful 
was leaving the shop, ‘Tryon laughed and said to his 
foreman, 

**It isn’t destraction ifthe does go. I’m not ruin- 
ed for ever if he should take away the light of his 
countenance and jis amazing custom.” 

The fatal sentence was borne through the air by 
imps of mischief to the ears of Justus as he let fall 
the of the shop-door—ig other wards, he heard 
what Mr. Tryon said. To be charged with weak 
conceited pomposity, guiltless as he felt himself to 
be, touched the, very nerve of irritation; for Justus 
was one who was always munching his character, (if I 
may use the expression) and watched it as a dog 
does a bone. Let any man try to takeitaway, I pity 
him. ‘To be the theme too of another’s scofls and 


mockery, made him murmur like the rising wind 


with rage. 

** Am I laughed and sneered at—made a mark for 
him to spit his malice and his wit upon before 
obsequious apprentices? By heavens! you yet 
may find, my gentleman, the poorest worm can turn 
on its offender.” 

Lust after revenge raged in Hateful’s breast, tri- 
vial as the cause may seem to be, and his unbounded 
desire set both his mind and body furiously going. 
He went about industriously publishing Tryon’s ex- 
tortion. Now, although ill-tempered, Justus wasa 
man of good judgment and strict integrity, and all 
his friends thought.so and said, ‘I want no better 
criterion of what’s right than his opinion, though he 
is sometimes a little hateful.” So, when he told 
the story of Amos’s imposition, every one listened 
and heeded, and resolved to beware of the gentle- 
man, and always after, when they met him, thought, 
‘*] suspect he’s one of your extortioners,” and, when 
they heard others speak of his skill as a workman, 
they said, ‘tyes he’s very clever,” and they em- 
phasised ‘‘clever,” and smiled as ‘‘if there were 
some monster in their thoughts.” 

But this was not the fatal blow Hateful gave to 
Tryon’s credit. He wasintimate with Tryon’s bro- 
ker, from whom he knew he occasionally borrowed 
money; and one day, as if by accident, he made the 
disease that infected him the subject of conversation, 
and the broker happening to speak higly of Tryon, 
Hateful said, | 

‘¢ Yes, he’s a good workman: but he pays a heavy 
rent—he’s obliged to charge extravagantly, and in 


this way he’s losing all his customers—I would’nt 
trust him a.cent.” 

And then his snake-like eye glistened, and he 
looked a thousand things more than he uttered, like 
a lover; so thatthe heart of the money lender be- 
came chilled towards his particular friend; and he 
said one day to his partner, when the bootmaker had 
left the office, | 

“ He is what you call a bold gentleman—an ele- 
gant, dashing speculator, who disregards his present 
means and looks to the angels for his future. He is 
a good-hearted fellow, and it is natural enough we 
should feel inclined to serve him; but we must not 
trust him too far. He has just now applied for a 
loan, and Ihave told him I would speak to you and 
he must call to-morrow. Now I propose we grant 
him one this time, and tell him it 1s the last that we 
can make. The truth is, I have had a conversation 
with Hateful, whois a shrewd fellow—he said very 
little, but he looked a world of doubts.” 

‘**lagree with you perfectiy,” said his partner, a 
hen-pecked little man in the mercantile way;_who 
talked very decidedly, but always took care to agree 
with his partner, (a lesson, by the by, to other part- 
ners.) ‘* Undoubtedly,” he said, with an emphasis, 
** I think so too.” 

So the leading and the led determined they would 
very coolly rid themselves of our unfortunate Tryon, 
should he come again, which he did, for he had 
made a large purchase of leather, and could not meet 
his notes. But his friends, the brokers, bowed and 
smiled very politely and turned their backs to him, 
Tryon was a high-spirited man, and his rage you 
may imagine: He could have feasted on the luxury 
of knocking them both down; but to knock people 
down because they would not lend him money, 
would show a state of beggary—would lose him all 
his friends—for it is a very extraordinary fact that 
your particular friends are apt to cut you if they 
think you are getting poor. 

** And besides,” he thought, ‘* the more I seem to 
suffer, the more will these wretches feel their own 
importance; and smile at it in vulgar satisfaction and 
complacency; and the scene, too, would be talked 
of; his eredit go! ‘ we must look after our money,’ 
his creditors would say; * this rage is suspicious.’ ” 

Unfortunately they did say so; for, although the 
scene with the brokers did not turn out a scene, and 
Amos did not strike the brokers, but behaved like 
a puilosopher, and should have been rewarded for 
forbearance, he was not—his rejection became sus- 
pected—how, it was never known, perhaps he be- 
trayed himself by his manner—perhaps little Con- 
sequence, the broker’s partner, could not keep the 
secret—no matter how—*‘ the gorgeous palace” of 
his eredit, like ‘‘an unsubstantial pageant,” faded— 
and no wonder, for his creditors thought, and thought 
is but air, or something still more immaterial; the 
how easy isit to be sliaken and dispersed. , 

No sooner was Tryon’s rejection rumoured in the 
city than dismay, something such as you will see on 
people’s faces atter the lightning and before the 
thunder, was on the faces of his creditors. Such 
hosts of visiters as Our bootmaker had that day he 
never had before—to see the goings in and comings 
out you would have thought it had been new-year’s 
day, if it had not been for that thunder and lightning 
expression. ‘The consequence of the rush was that 
most of the creditors’ debts became not worth a rush 
—they were clamorous for their money—he very 
calmly told them he would paythem when he could, 
and they kad better let him go on with his business; 
and they met and consulted; and in their. wisdoms 
determined ‘‘a bird tn hand,” &c.: and they took all 
he had, and foreed a sale, and were cheated, as is 
usual in such cases; and they got about one-half their 
due. So our bootmaker was left in debt for the other 
half. ‘To be working to pay old debts was beyond 
his energy, and conscious 0: ill conduct, he became 
suspicious of disgrace. He thought his good cha- 
racter was gone, and he might as well make the best 
of a badone. He maintained himself for a while by 
lying and knavery; then by forgery—and at last he 
was maintained in the state prison. Hateful smiled 
like Satan himself, for Hateful was an ‘ugly. man.” 


LITERARY. 


AMERICAN. POETS AND POETESSES. 
From the Noctes Ambrosiane of Blackwood's Magazine 
for February. 

Shepherd--Ken ye ony thing about American Po- 
etry, Mr. North? - 

North--Not so much as IT could wish. Would all 
the living best American bards send me over copies 
of their works, | should do them justice. _ L respect 
—nay, I admire that people, James; though perhaps 
they don’t know it. Yet I-know less of their Poet- 

than their Politics, and of them not so muech-— 

Tickler—How Jonathan Jeremy-Diddlers our 
Ministers! ** Have you got such a thing asa half- 
crown aboutyou?” And it flat, obedient to A sharp, 
shells out the ready rhino from his own impoverish- 
ed exchequer into that of his ‘“Transauantic brother,” 
overflowing with dollars, | 

Shepherd—But the litle you do ken o’ their poet- 
ry, let’s hear’t. 

North—I have lately looked over—in three vo- 
lumes—Specimens of American Poetry, with Criti- 
eal and Biographical Notices, and have met with 
many most interesting poems, and passages of poems. 
The editor has been desirous of showing what had 
been achieved under the inspiration of the Ame- 


rican Muses before the days of Irving and Cooper, 


Pierpont and Percival, and thinks, rightly, that the 
lays of the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, the 
poets of the Western world, are as likely to bear 
some characteristic traits of national or individual 
character, as those of the Minnesingers and Trou- 
veurs—or the “ Gongorism of the Castilian rhyme- 
sters of old.” 

Shepherd—Gongorism! What’s that? 

North—Aceordingly, he goes as far back as 1611, 
and gives us a pretty long poem, called ** Contem- 
plations,” by Anne Bradstreet, daughter of one Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts Colony, and wife of another, 
who seémsto have beena fine spirit. 

Shepherd—Was she, sir? 

North—She is said to have been ‘a woman hon- 
oured and esteemed, where she lived, for her gra- 
cious demeanour, her eminent parts, her pious con- 
versaticn, her virtuous disposition, her exact dili- 

ence in her place, and discreet managing of her 
family occasions; and more so, these poems are the 
fruits but of some few hours curtailed trom her sleep, 
and other refreshments.” 

Shepherd—Then Anne Bradstreet, sir, was a fine 
spirit! Just like a’ your ain poetesses—in England 
and Scotlandé—married or no married, yet—and och! 
och! och! hoo unlike to her and them the literary 
limmers 0’ France, rougin’ and leerin’ on their spin- 
nle-shanked lovers, that maun hae loathed the sicht 
and the smell o’ them, starin’ and stinkin’ their way 
to the grave! 

Tickler—James! 

North—The celebrated Cotton Mather—— 

Shepherd—Aye, 1 ken about him—born about fifly 
years after that date—the great mover in the myste- 
rious matter o’ the Salem witcheraft. 

North—He says that “ther poems, eleven times 
printed, have afforded a plentiful entertainment unto 
the ingenious, and amonument for her memory’be- 
yond the stateliest marbles.” And the learned and 
exeellent Norton of Ipswich 

Shepherd—| kenna him—— 

North———calls her ‘* The mirror of her age, 
und glory of her sex.” 

Shepherd—Recolleck ye ony verses 0’ her contem- 
plations? 

North—Anne is walking in her contemplations 
through a wood—and she saith— 


While musing thus, with contemplation fed, 
And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 
The sweet-tongued Philomel percht o’er my head, 
And chanted forth a most melodious strain, 
Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 
1 judged my hearing better than my sight, 

And — me wings, with her awhile to take my 

ight. 


**O Merry Bird!” said I, ‘* that fears no snares, 
That neither toils, nor hoards up in thy barns, 
Feels no sad thought, nor cruciating cares 
_ To gain more good, or. shun what might thee 
rm; 
Thy clothes ne’er wear, thy meat is everywhere, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water elear, 
— not what is past, nor what’s to come dost 
ear, 


The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 
Set’s hundred notes unto thy feather’d crew, 
So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 
And warbling out the old, ins anew; 
And thus they pass their youth in summer season, 
Then follow thee into better region, - 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy le- 

gion!” 


2 

Shepherd—Oh! man, but they’re bonny, incor- 
rect, sweet, simple lines thae—and after sic a life as 
Anne Bradstreet led, can there be ony doubt that she 
is in heaven? 

North—In my mind none. Nearly a hundred 
years after the birth—and near forty after the death 
of Anne Bradstreet—was born in Boston, Jane Col- 
man, daughter of a clergyman, who was a school- 
companion of Cotton Mather. At eleven, she used 
to earn 9 with her worthy father in verse—on 
entering her nineteeuth year she married a Mr. Tu- 
rel of Medford 

Shepherd—Hoo can ye remember names in that 
wonnerfu’ way, sir? And yet you say ye hae nae 
memory! You forget naething. 

North-—- ——and died, James, at the age of twen- 
ty-seven, having faithfully fulfilled those duties 
which shed the brightest lustre on woman’s name-- 
the duties of the friend, the daughter, the mother, 
and the wife.” 
ye ony her verses by heart, 
sir? 

North—A paraphrase of a Psalm you know well— 

Shepherd—I1 ken weel a’ the Psalms. 

North—The following flows plaintively: 


‘* From hearts oppressed with grief, did they require 
A sacred anthem on the sounding lyre: 

Come now, they ery, regale us with a song— 
Music and mirth the fleeting hours prolong. 

Shall Babel’s daughter hear that blessed sound? 
Shall songs divine be sung in heathen ground? 

No! Heaven forbid that we should tune our voice, 
Or touch the lyre, while—slaves—we can’t rejoice! 
O Palestine! our once so dear abode! 

Thou once wert bless¢d with peace and loved of God; 
= art a barren waste! 

Thy fruitful fields by thorns and weeds disgraced. 
If forget Judea’s mournful land, 

May nothing lay that I take in hand! 

Or if I string my lyre, or tune my voice, 


Till thy deliverance call nie to rejoice; 
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O may my tongue forget the art to move, 
And may I never more my speech improve! 
Return, O Lord! avenge us of our foes, 
Destroy the men that up against us rose! 

Let Edom’s sons thy just ispleasure know, 
And let them serve, like us, some foreign foe, 
In distant realms—far from their native home, 
To which dear seat, O! never letthem come! 


Sliepherd—I daursay, gin I cou’d get the soun’ 0’ 
our ain mournfu’ auld version out o’ ma heart, that I 
sou’d like the lines unco weel—she mun hae been a 
gentle creatur. 

North—I mentioned, James, that she and her fa- 
ther used to correspon 

Shepherd—After her marriage? 

NVorth—Before and after—and in one of his letters 
—which I think must have been addressed .to her 
before—before living with her husband at Medford 
—alluding to her having, in her paraphrase, said, 

*« No helper in the waste and barren ground, 

Only a mournful willow wither’d there,” 


her father writes to her nye ry is it not, that 
part of his letter should be read at a Noctes! 
Shepherd—I think I see him mendin’ his pen in 
his study at Boston, New England, America, ae fore- 
noon, about twal o’clock, on the 2ist January 0 1731 
receesely a hunder years! 
orth—The affectionate father says, ‘* This seri- 
ous melanchcly Psalm is well turried by you in most 
parts of it, considering your years and advantages for 
sich a performance. You speak of a single wither- 
ed willow which they hung their harps on; but Eu- 
hrates was covered with willows along the banks of 
it, so that it has been called-the river of willows. 1 
hope, my dear, your lyre will not be hung on such a 
sorrowful shrub. Go on in sacred songs, and we’ll 
hang it on the stately cedars of Lebanon, or let the 
pleasant elm before the door where you are suffice 
for you.” 
hepherd—The pious pride o’ paternal affection! 
North—Jane Colman, during‘her eight years of 
wedded life, was no doubt happy—and in a calm 
spirit of happiness must have indited the soft, sweet 
and simple close of an imitation of Horace. 
Shepherd—O’ Horace! Cou’d she read Latin? 
North—Why not? Daughter—wife—ofa clergy- 
man? 


No stately beds my humble roof adorn, 

No costly purple, by carved panthers borne; 
Nor can I boast Arabia’s rich perfumes, 
Diffusing odour through our stately rooms; 
For me no fair Egyptian plies the loom, 

But my fine linen all is made at home. 
Though I no down or tapestr} should spread, 
A clean soft pillow shall support your head, 
Fill’d with the wool from off my tender sheep, 
On which with ease and safety you may sleep. 
The nightingale shall lull you to your rest, 
And all be calm and still as in your. breast! 


Shepherd—Far mair simplicity 0’ language seem 
to hae had the young leddies 0’ New Eng and in thae 
days, sir, than them o’ Auld England o’ the present 
age.—Come doon some half century still nearer 
us, and fin’ you ony virgin or wife o’ poetical genie 
at that pint o’ time? 

North—I come down to 1752, and find Ann Schuy- 
ler, the daughter of Mr. Brandt Sehuyler, New 
York. At seventeen, she was married to Mr. Bleek- 
er of New Rochelle, and removed with him to Tom- 
hanick, a beautiful solitary village, eighteen miles 
above Albany. ‘There they passed several years, we 
are told, in hs unbroken quiet of the wilderness; but 
then, were driven from the repose of that beautiful 
and romantic spot by the savages in alliance with 
Burgoyne. On their way from Albany down the 
Hudson, they were forced to go ashore by the illness 
of their youngest daughter, where the poor creature 
died. Soon after the capture of Burgoyne—(an un- 
fortunate soldier, but a most accomplished man— 
witness his celebrated comedy, the Heiress)—allow- 
ed them to return to their retreat in the country; but 
the loss of her daughter made so deep an impression 
on her mind, that the mother never recevered her 
former happiness. A few years afterwards, her hus- 
band, when assisting his men in taking in the harvest, 
was surrounded by a party of the enemy from Cana- 
da, and carried off prisoner. The shock wasso great 
that her health was gone for ever; and though her 
husband was soon rescued from thraldom, and they, 
after a visit to their friends in New York, returned 
to Tomhanick, there she shortly died, in the thirty- 
first year of her age. 

Shepherd—And is her poetry as interesting as her 
life? 

North—I have seen but little of it, and wish the 
editor of the Specimens had given us more; for he 
well observes, that a female cultivating the elegant 
arts of refined society atthe Uléima Thule of civiliz- 
ed life, in regions of savage wildness, and among 
scenes of alarm, desolation, and blood, is a striking 
spectacle. 

Tickler (as the Time-piece smites twelve. ) 

A striking spectacle indeed! 

(Enter Picardy and Tail, with ail the substantial- 
ities of the season.) 

Shepherd—\ maun hear mair frae you, sir, anither 
time, about these American poetesses. Ony flour- 
ishing at this day’—Eh! Eh! what’a a guse! 

North-—Several, James. 

Shepherd—W hat? Severals. Mr. Awnrose—Din- 
na bring in a are. ither guse, till we hae despatch- 
ed our freen? at the head o’ the table.—Mr. Tickler, 
whare’ll ye sit? and what'll ye eat? and what'll ye 


drink? and what’ll ye want to hear? and what'll ye 

want tosay’ For, oh, sir! “rae been pleesant the 

nicht—in ane o’ your loun, but no seelent, humours. 
= 


From the Irish Shield. 
THE MINOR POETS OF ENGLAND, ror 1830. 


Several of our readers have expressed themselves 
much pleased with the article on this subject in our 
last number, We think the following paper on the 
same theme equally intsresting. The observations 
of the editor of the London Adias rma | critical dis- 
crimination, and felicities of diction that approach 
the elegant floridness of style. In the poetic speci- 
mens ot the Minor Poets of England, the readers of 
the Irish Shield will find beautiful thoughts, ex- 
pressed in glowing language, and in the mellow tints 
of genius—graphic pictures of the imagination, vivid- 
ly coloured and enriched with the spangled drapery 
of eloquence. 

The next name on our list—one, too, on the fair 
way to success—is thatof Mary Howrrr. This 
lady, we understand, is a member of the Society of 
Friends, a circumstance we mention merely to show 
that the external formality of that sect does not, as 
some people ignorantly suppose, banish from iis cir- 
cles the cultivation of literature. Indeed, we may 
venture to assert further, from our own observation, 
that the education of the female part of that society 
is of a higher and more ambitious kind than that of 
any other class in the community. It is the great 
object of the Quaker to strengthen the female mind, 
and in the pursuit of that single end they drop all 
the frivolous embellishments that tend to weaken and 
waste it. The absence of ornament has, no doubt, 
led to the vulgar opinion that what was so simple 
could hardly be very solid. But it might be easily 
enough shown that the truly intellectual resides in 
the simple. ‘The argument is not worth entering 
upon, except to dissipate a superficial notion, which 
inquiry will enable any one curious on the subject to 
rectify. We are satisfied with the example of good 
sense and good taste before us, in the person of Mary 
Howitt, who distances by many degrees the majority 
of her annual competitors, ‘lhe prevailing mark of 
her poetry is, that it always has a purpose in view— 
the development of some feature in morals of the 

t garden of nature—the awakening of some strong 
eeling—the strengthening of the good impulses, or 
the exposure to shame of the bad. Thus, she isa 
poetess of what the Westminster Review would call 
the Utilitarian School; she aims at parifying, or en- 
couraging, or instructing, her readers. But her 
utility does not crush the play of her fancy, which 
sparkles through her parables in such abundant rays 
as to relieve them altogether of that seriousness 
which so often makes morality irksome. Her 
fancy delights in catching up the vivid points of her 
subject, and placing them agreeably in the front; she 
has not much of the inventive faculty, (who has!) but 
she is a complete artiste in that sort of tact which 
invests the familiar with fresh interests, and draws 
forth into tasteful groups all the attributes of the 
theme that might have escaped others. Her deserip- 
tions are generally excellent, and free from exube- 
rance; add to which a negative merit that sums up 
her excellencies in brief, and is more valuable than 
all the rest—she has no affectation. From a clever 
and pretty eulogy on the sea, supposed to be spoken by 
a mariner, and entitled ‘‘ Deliciz Maris,” we take 
the following scraps. The mariner, after describing 
the seas of the north, with their mountains of ice, 
and eternal bleakness, breaks into this beautiful 
thought—beautiful merely by the force of jts truth. 


Yet, amid these seas, so wild and stern, 
Where man hath left no trace, 

The'sense of God came down to us, 
Asin a holy place! 


Great kings have built up pyramids, ; 


And built them temples grand; 
But the sublimest temple far 
Is in your northern land. 


Its pillars are of the adamant, © 
By a thousand winters hew’d; 

Its priests are the awful silence, 
And the ancient solitude! 


The last two lines are sublime. From a little 
poem, entitled ‘* The Indian Bird,” in which a bean- 
tiful eastern bird describes its history to its fair 
keeper, take the following fragmentary passages:— 
The nest was made of the silver moss, 

And was built in the nutmeg-tree, 

Far in the ancient forest’s shade, 
That sprung when the very world was made, 

In an Indian isle beyond the sea. ; 


There were four of us in the little nest, 
And my mother sate us aboon, 

And my father sate on a bough beside, 
Singing to the shining moon. 
* * 

The wild wolf-cat of the mountains old, 

. He stole to that tree of ours— 

All silently he stole along, 

Like the green snake under the flowers, 


His eyes were like two dismal fires, 
His back was of dusky gray; 

And he seized my father while he sang, 
And bounded with him away. | 


And then I felt my mother’s heart 
Flutter as in a wild surprise; 
And we saw, from a leafy bough above; 


The basilisk snake with its stony eyee. 


It lay on the bough, like a bamboo rod; 
All freckled and barred with green and brown; 
And the terrible light of its freezing eyes 
Through the nutmeg boughs came down. 


The fate of the mother-bird may be anticipated. The 
correctness of the few images scattered through these 
lines will have already appeared to our readers.— 
Mary Howitt, with great delicacy, preserves the ap- 
propriateness of whatever metaphorical illustrations 
she occasionally uses. 

William Howitt, we presume of the same family, 
has more versatility, but less power and earnestness. 
He lacks the materiel, and strives to make up for it 
by the decorations of language, which runs him some- 
times into that diffusiveness in which the spirit of. 
poetry is lost. His gravity is heavy, and when he 
assumes the descriptive or picturesque, he sacrifices 
ull other considerations to the gathering together of 
images without producing an ensemble. ‘This is a 
radical fault in the writer’s taste. But we must add 
that, like his namesake, he attempts to make his 
verses subservient to a moral. We cannot find a 
passage that we could quote without doing injustice 
to Mr. Howitt, one way or another; so he must stand 
unillastrated. 

Another of the same name, Richard Howitt, pre- 
sents himself in a solitary piece, a touching, but im- 
perfect copy of ‘straggling feelings. This writer, 
whom we are reluctant to judge by a single specimen 
** for love of the name he bears,” does not possess 
skill or patience, we know not which, to round off 
and conclude his ideas. They want clearness and 
precision, and fall out of place somewhat clumsily. 
By this awkwardness he commits sad inversions of 
diction as well as meaning; he trusts, too, more than 
we can commend, to the discernment of his readers 
in the unnecessary use of verbal eclipses—the last 
resource of the mechanical verse-monger. We are 
desirous of thinking better things of Richard Howitt 
than the only production of his we have seen will 
warrant; for through all its faults we can trace a la- 
tent zest for the art which we should be glad to see 
developed. 

A few lines written on visiting Haddon-hall, by F. 
R. C. aged 14, are better than many that have sprung 
from older heads. We hope we shall not be accus- 
ed of leading away the ‘‘young idea” into the ‘false 
flowery path,” if we venture on a specimen: 


Shall no more England’s chivalry 
Drain in thy halls the wine? 
Shall no more Beauty’s beaming eye, 
From that rude, eaken gallery, 
O’er scenes of rude festivity, 
And warlike splendour shine? 


These lines may have been written at the age of 

fourteen, but we suspect that they were corrected at 
a more mature age, or by a more mature hand. 
The versification is too stately and musical for the 
attempts of youth as we generally find them. 
_ Another small unknown, under the initials E. M. 
favours us with a sonnet, in which there are so many 
antecedents huddled together, that we have utterly 
failed to penetrate its meaning. Could we discover 
what it isall about, we should not hesitate in making 
up our mind on its merits; as it is, we must hand it 
over to the public. 


Discretion.—* I recollect one of the Miss B——’s, 
Lord Oxford’s favourites, whom I met with at a par- 
ty formerly, using the expression—‘ That seal of 
mediocrity affectation !’ Don’tyou think this striking? 

‘*] forget how it arose the other day, but she ask- 
ed me, ‘ Pray, Mr. Northcote, is discretion reckon- 
ed one of the cardinal virtues?’ ‘ No,’ I said, ¢ it is 
not one of them, foritis all!’ Ifwe had discretion 
at all times, we should not do wrong; but we are 
taken off our guard by being thrown into new difficult 
situations, and have not time to weigh the conse- 
quences, or summon resolution te our aid. That is 
what Opie used to say when he had beea engaged 
in an argument over night; what excellent answers 
he could give the next day——and was vexed with him- 
self for not having thought of them. No! if we had 
sufficient presence of mind to foresee the conse- 
quences of our actions on the spot, we should very 
rarely have oceasion to repent of them afterwards,” 
[ Hazlitt’s Conversations of Northcote. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. * 
PART OF AN ADDRESS TO THE STARS. 


Ye ever burning stars! I would that I 
Might pierce the secrets of your deathless fire, 
And so drink deep of some great mystery, 
Not waiting for consuming funeral pyre, 
But bathing deep, in silver rain, the high 
And unknown spirit, which I feel, inspire 
With mighty, but mysterious influence, 
This clodded cerement, built and shaped of sense. 


High stars! I would astrology were true, 
So I might deeply pore upon your leaves, 
And roam continually on with you, 
Entranced in the path of sober eve; 
Nor error-chained, be ever whirling through 
The mazes that dark superstition strongly weaves, 
About the spirit’s scope—for men have given, 


Are ye not animate? eternal stars! 
Who ever go, like gods, sublimely on!— 
And he who duly on the eastern bars, 
Drinks of a dewy incense—the high sun— 
The sun-depending moon—the mystic cars 
. Of far-revolving comets—have ye none 
Of the same soul that fills the earth bound clod? 
Are ye not part of the universal God! 


Oh deathless spirits! ye are beautiful 
Beyond our comprehension—there is naught 
Of this inspired matter, that bears rule 
Upon this earth, so beautifully wrought, 
So wonderful as ye!—Are ye not full 
As this, of life, divinity, and thought?— 
So eastern realms have judged, and bending down, 
Joyed in your smile, or wept béneath your frown. 


Ye are unswerving on your changeless way, 
And time hath over you no influence; 

Yet poor weak man, whose life is but a day— 
The sport of heaven’s winds—is an intense 

Eternal spirit—an embodied ray 
Of wisdom and eternity—but whence 


Shall he assert, in overweening pride, 


Thatye are lifeless sods? proud spheres once deified ! 
A. P. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
REVERSE OF THE MEDAL.—No. II. 
THE ABBE CORREA. 

I once chanced to meet in company with the Abbe 
Correa; I hailed the auspicious accident, for all my 
previous impressions were in his favour. Oh, he 
was the mildest, and most ethereal and artless old 
man that ever unfolded the scroll of science—and 
then a mere glance into the abyss of his wisdom, like 
the thought of eternity, brought dizziness and trem- 
ours. Such were the hyperboles with which those 
who considered themselves honoured by his friend- 
ship, stunned the ears of their less fortunate acquaint- 
ance. Well, admitted to this learned and benignant 
presence, oh how I stared and listened. He spoke 
in measured cadences, and with a fixed smile that 
resembled irony: he first addressed himself to the 
head of the family, and in a strain the most adula- 
tory that can he imagined; there was not a civic wor- 
thy of Greece and Rome to which he did not com- 
pare him, and then passing from Vagan to Jewish 
history, he assimilated him to several illustrious 
Jews. All this seemed elaborate and pedantic, yet 
it appeared to please. He next offered incense to 
the fair lady of the mansion, and then to her babies. 
A female relative of the family, perhaps less gifted 
by nature and fortane than Madame, was no more 
noticed than if she had been an article of furniture; 
and I was vexed to observe that this person, so volu- 
ble when only common auditors were present, was 
now as still as the sepulchre, and seemed not offended 
by the neglect. ‘The long prologue of compliments 
was at length ended, and he then deigned to criticise 
the’state of American society. He condemned with 
energy, and even with bitterness, the democratic 
spirit of the literary and scientific coteries, and pro- 
nounced that they would never prosper till they had 
adopted a rigid code of exclusion. Iremember that 
these remarks made me very angry, and that I did 
not admire him in the least; and thought that I had 
been greatly imposed on with respect to this inele- 
gant#but not unpicturesque, looking old man. I did 
not, however, utter a word; though certainly less 
restrained by youth and bashfulness, than by an in- 
nate consciousness that 1 was deficient in a skilful 
arrangement of words. Subsequently I was told an 
anecdote that confirmed the impression received 
from this interview. The Russian minister was do- 
miciliated with an old German piano forte teacher, 
of the name of Bernard. On the event of some 
northern anniversary the ambassador gave-a diplo- 
matic dinner, to which Correa was invited; in eon- 
formity to the American custom each of the guests 
offered a toast, and among the others Bernard, who 
was present, ventured his. It was, I believe, the 
health of the Emperor of Russia; he had scareely 
pronounced it, when the indignant Abbe started 
from his seat, and turnirig to the Russian, said, ** de 
you permit this man to offer a toast to your compa- 
ny??? It was the old German himself who related to 
me ‘this incident, and never shall his gestures of 
rage, and the strange contortions of his uncouth 
figure, be forgotten. He prided himself on being 


For knowledge, (so men say, ) their hopes of heayen. 


the descendant of a noble family, and the recollee» 
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Here he lays out his sife for mills, and there he 
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tion of this Portuguese insult, to which, with the 
perversity of dotage, he was always recurring, almost 
threw him into fits. But what, it may be asked, is 
the moral of all this? It is, that when the perfection 
of an individual is once irrevocably proclaimed, it is 
heresy or madness to question its authenticity. The 
affair of the interview and the toast occurred a short 
time ere his death, or rather removal from this coun- 
try, for I believe that he did not die here; and though 
I often essayed, before his memory was quite obliter- 


ated, to insinuate a little word in his disfavour, I 


never met with any one who would listen to me. 
CARATHIS. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Aprit 2, 1831. 


WHAT MAKES THE MAN? 

Whether there be any such thing as natural supe- 

riority of mind of one being over another, is a ques- 
tion which has received its share of controversy. 
The fallacy of the doctrine of innate ideas, and the 
error of that school of philosophy which would have 
taught us, man came into this world a logical and 
abstruse reasoner, a tracer of the remotest causes 
from the most indistinct effects, may be considered 
as having been long ago definitively settled by the 
acute and ingenious reasoning of Mr. Locke. The 
point, however, continues yet to be questioned, and 
with much plausibility too, whether, in the soil 
where the seeds of literature and science are sown, 
there be not as great a variety of grades in richness 
and fertility, as there are varieties in shapes or sizes, 
or differences in quantity and extent, in the brains 
of individuals. 

There is no doubt much difference in the suscepti- 
bility of minds. There are varieties and remarkable 
distinctions in the various associations which arise 
on the presentation of the same objects to the cog- 
nizance of different minds. The poet views the ver- 
dant lawn, the gentle rivulet, or the meandering 
stream, ina different light from the rest of human 
kind. In the one, he sees a thousand rural delights; 
and imagination pictures by the side of the other, 
some loving swain, breathing his sighs upon the 
winds, or tuning his lay to her, 

‘* Whose form is fresher than the morning rose, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unstained and pure, 
As is the lily or the mountain snow.” : 

A thousand fancies press upon his mind, and he 
leaves not the spot till it is hallowed by the fictitious 
charms his genius has thrown around it. Lead 
thither the moralizing man, and gratitude to Him 
whose benevolence has created all these, is the first 
emotion that stirs withinhim., Show him the moun- 
tain torrent, dashing from rock to rock and spreading 
its foam upon the remotest wave, and he reads from 
ita lesson to the man who is hurried down his course | 
of life by the frequent agitations of violent and unre- 
stricted passion. Show him the gently gliding rivu- 
let, mildly murmuring down its shallow char.wel, and 
he sees, as on a canvass before him, the pictured 
life of the man of calm and peaceful habits. Take 
there the dusy man, and he perceives and ealculates 
at a glance, the declination of every plain that is 
spread before him. * He enumerates the powerg the 
weight, the impetus of every thing around him. 


points out the circumvallation which nature herself 
has afforded him for the better effectuation of his 
purpose. The Chemist selects his specimen from 
every flinty rock; the Geologist examines every stra- 
tum, and tells the class of every /ayer that is open to 
his investigation. And thus you may pass through ' 
the whole routine of avocations that have been prac- 
tised since the herding of men together, and no two 
will belikely tocorrespond in the emotions which are 
excited in them by an observance of the same scene 
of nature... Why is all this difference, asks the em- 
bryo philosopher? Says the schoolman, the compo- 
sition of one man’s brain differs from that of another, 
Another answers, nature hath peculiarly endowed 
individuals, and so arranged the brains of different. 
men, that the same objects should not create in them 
the same train of reflections. The Phrenologist ex- 
pounds the quere after the modus ot his own tenets, 
and descries in the various protuberances on the 


feelings, habits, and propensities. And thus runs 
the matter between the learned disputants. Another 
class of philosophers, and by no means the smallest 
of the number, are those who deny any thing like 
partiality, in any shape, in the dispensations of dame 
nature. They resolve the whole matter into the 
simple force of habit, circumstance, or education. 

Between these it becomes a difficult matter for the 
inquirer in mental science to form a definite opinion. 
There is one course, however, which may be pur- 
sued without danger of great error, and which we 
would recommend to every one who has not yet en- 
listed under the banner of any particular sect. Itis 
the wise course which the poet Horace has com- 
mended in his oft quoted sentence— 


medio, tu tutissimus ibis.” 


Take a middle path—allow nature some credit, and 
fill up no small space with the force and effect of 
habit, of early associations in life, of circumstance 
and education. With the joint operation of all 
these, you may easily solve the difficulty, and dis- 
cover why it is, that one man deals most largely in 
dull and drawling prose, whilst another mingles the 
soul of poetry with every thing he undertakes. The 
one is, perhaps, born and bred amidst the noise and 
bustle of a metropolis—whilst the other has been 


roar of the mountain cataract: the one has been ac- 
customed to meet in his daily walk the cold and 
speculating miser—whilst the other has revelled in 
the sweet bonds of affection and friendship, and has 
never learned the language of distrust. These and 
a thousand other circumstances, reveal the arcana of 
the mind’s philosophy. Study well the early part 
of a man’s life, and you may with considerable accu- 
racy predict his future career. 


‘* Watch well the wheeis of nature’s mazy plan, 
And learn the future—from the past of man.” 


A larger number of strangers are at present in this 


city than have been known to have visited us before, 
at one time, for many years. 


The editor of the Boston Liberator,—a wild en- 
thusiast in the cause of universal emancipation, with 
good intentions but bad judgment,—is exceedingly 
wroth at the failure of the amendment to the mar- 
riage bill, as proposed in the legislature of that state 
by Mr. Bigelow. It seemsthat our article upon the 
subject has been copied into several of the Boston 
newspapers without comment, and the writer for the 
Liberator infers that the Boston prints have adopted 
our notions upon the subject, to the defeat of the 
bill. Without desiring to attribute so absurd an in- 
fluence to a hasty paragraph, we regret to see a man 
of talents, and one who assumes to beso spotless a 
philanthropist as the editor of the Liberator, indulg- 
ing in such black projects as that originating with Mr. 
Bigelow. Tous, this proposition to mingle all colours, 
complexions, tongues and nations in the bonds of 
matrimony—to unite the black with the white—the 
foul with the fair, is revolting in the extreme; anda 
step, which if followed up, would result in a state of 
things discreditable to our country and unnatural in 
the eyes of the Great Maker of all. Universal eman- 
cipation from slavery is an object precious in the 
eyes of every philanthropist; but that that objeet can 
be facilitated, or ought to be facilitated, by laws like 
that in question, is a different. matter altogether. 
On the contrary, we believe that many a friend of li- 
berty in its fullest and purest sense—that many who 
regret there is a solitary slave in this country, and 
are in favour of universal emancipation, would, could 
they be convinced that such emancipation was iden- 
tified with the project of marriage between the white 
and black population, prefer the present evil of 
slavery to the greater one of intermarriage. Hence 
the philanthropy of the Liberator is false and over- 
zealous; and instead of benefitting the cause he es- 
pouses, he decreases its advocacy by the wildness 
and grossnature of his theories. ‘Madmen are vile 
fellows to effect reforms,” says a modern writer; and 
enthusiasts in matters of this nature are little better 
than madmen. The editor of the Liberator has al- 
ready been convicted and punished for a gross libel 
in the prosecution of his philanthropy. Yet he is still 
a convert to rhodomontade—still a disciple of that 
false school of emancipators, who in advocating the 
cause of the blacks, forget what is due to decency, 


heads of different subjects, the causes of different 


cradled among the rocks, or lulled to sleep by the 


preface, is to exhibit, within a moderate compass, 


The following were among the toasts drunk at the 
celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, in Charleston, S C. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollion—Sole surviver of 
the glorious band who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence: 

‘* Temple and tower shall moulder, 
Empires from earth shall pass; 
But Carroll’s name and Carroll’s fame, 
Their glory shall outlast.” 
of Shillelah. 


‘Sori 
_ The illustrious Irish Dead t he blood which they 
shed for Liberty, moistened the plains of Abraham; 
it crimsoned the heights of Dorchester. At the pass 
of Cullen, and at Clontarf, it was freely poured out 
for home; it turned the tide of victory at Fontenoy, 
and it paralyzed the minions of tyranny in Paris. 
Whether spilled on the open battle field, or on the 
scaffold, it testifies that the love of freedom in the 
Irish, is a passion, and that their courage in defend- 
ing it is unconquered and unconquerable. [ Dirge. 
he illustrious Irish Living—O’Connell, M‘Ne- 
ven, England, Lawless, Steel, and their compatriots. 
If, like Washington, and Bolivar, and Lafayette, 
they succeed in achieving their country’s freedom, 
an acclaiming world willsound their praise. If they 
fail, and perish, liberty and philanthropy will shed 
tears upon their tomb, and consecrate their memory. 
[The Harp that once through Tara’s Hill. 
Women— 
“ Her love no clouds obscure, 
But o’er the manly soul 
It sheds a radiance calm and pure, 
Though tempests round him roll. 
His heart may break ’neath sorrow’s stroke, 
But to its latest thrill, 
Like diamonds shining when they’re broke, 
Her love will light it still.” are 


[ Believe me if all those endearing young. 
AFRICA. 

The Harpers at New York have issued the six- 
teenth number of their Family Library, comprising 
in a single volume a narrative of discovery and ad- 
venture in Africa, from the earliest ages to the pre- 
sent time, with illustrations of the geology, minera- 
logy and zoology of that country. The work is em- 
bellished with a map, and many illustrative engray- 
ings. The object of the volume, as stated in the 


whatever is most interesting in the adventures and 
observations of those travellers, who from the earli- 
est ages, and in various directions, have sought to 
explore Africa; and also to give a general view of the 
physical and social condition of that extensive conti- 
nent at the present day. The work is full of interest 
and information, which we cannot better illustrate, 
than by the following extract, in relation to the 


orang-outang, taken from a chapter detailing the na- 
tural history of the African continent. 


** Most nearly allied to the human race of all spe- 
cies of the brute creation, the black or African orang- 
outang (Sima troglodytes of Linnzus) may be allow- 
ed to assume the foremost place in our enumeration. 
It is native to no other country than Africa, although 
we are as yet unacquainted with the extent of terri- 
tory which it occupies in that continent. Angola, 
the banks of the river Congo, and all the districts 
which border the Gulf of Guinea, are the localitiesin 
which it hasas yet most frequently occurred. Its his- 
tory, like that of its Asiatic congener, the red oran 
outang (Sma satyrus, Linn.,) is still involved in 
considerable obscurity. Its habits, in the adult state, 
are extremely retired and wary; and the young alone 
have fallen into the hands of Europeans in modern 
times. Great exaggeration prevails in the narratives 
of all the earlier wavellers regarding the sagacity of 
this singular animal. Its external figure and general 
conformation no doubt greatly resemble those of the 
human race, and hence its actions have to us much of 
the semblance of human wisdom. But aremarkable 
circumstance iu the mental constitution of this tribe 
of animals disproves their fancied alliance to man- 
kind,—the young are gentle, obedient, and extreme- 
ly ocile,—butas they increase in years their dispo- 
sitious undergo a striking change, and their truly 
bruial nature ts evinced by an unusual degree of un- 
tractable ferocity. In the wild state they are inferior 
both to the dog and the elephant in sagacity, although 
their analogous structure never fails to.impress the 
beholder with a belief that they resemble man in 
mental character as well as in corporeal form. ‘Two 
species of African orang-outang seem to have been 
deseribed by the earlier writers. ‘These were pro- 
bably the young and old of the same species seen 
apartat different times, for later researches do not 
lead to the belief of there being more than one. 

** The greatest of these two monsters,” says Bat- 
tell, ‘* is called pongo in their language; and the less 
is called engeco. ‘This pongo is exactly proportion- 
ed like a man; but he is more like a giant in stature; 
for he is very tall, and hath a man’s face, hollow- 
eyed, with long hair upon ae prose, His face and 
ears are without hair, and his hands also. His body 
is full of hair, but not very thick, and it is of a dun- 
nish colour. He differeth not from a man but in his 
legs, for they have ho calf. Hegoeth always upon his 
legs, and carrieth his hands clasped on the nape of his 


— 


feed upon the fruit that they find in the woods, and 
upon nuts; for they eat no kind of flesh. They can- 
not speak, and appear to have no more understanding 
than a beast. The people of the country, when they 
travel in the woods, make fires where they sleep in 
the night; and in the morning when they are gone, 
the pongos will come and sit about the fire, till it 
goeth out; for they have no understanding to lay the 
wood together, or any means to lightit. They go 
many together, and often kill the negroes that travel 
in the woods. Many times they fall upon the elephants 
which come to feed where they be; and so béat them 
with their clubbed fists, and with pieces of wood, 
that they will run roaring away from them. Those 
pongos are seldom or never taken &live, because they 
are so strong that ten men cannot hold one of them; 
but yet they take many of their young ones with 
poisoned arrows. The young pongo hangeth on his 
mother’s belly, with his hands clasped tight about 
her; so that when the country people kill any of the 
females, they take the one which hangeth fast upon 
its mother, and being thus domesticated and trained 
up from their infant state, become extremely fami- 
liar and tame, and are found useful in many employ- 
ments about the house.” 

Purchas informs us, on the authority of a personal 
conversation with Battell, that a pongo on one oc- 
easion carried off a young negro, who lived for an 
entire season in the society of these animals; that on 
his return, the negro stated they had never injured 
him, but, on the contrary, were greatly delighted 
with his company; and that the females especially 
showed a great predilection for him, and not only 
brought him abundance of nuts and wild fruits, but 
carefully and courageously defended him from the 
attacks of serpents and beasts of prey. 

With the exception of such information as has been 
drawn from the observance of ove or two young in- 
dividuals sent alive to Europe, our knowledge of the 
species has not increased. We have become aware 


of the inaccuracy and of previous state- 


ments, but have not ourselves succeeded in filling up 
the picture. It is indeed singular, that when the 
history of animals inhabiting New Holland; or the 
most distant islands of the Indian Ocean, are annual- 
y receiving so much new and correct illustration, 

e most remarkable ies of the brute creation, 
inhabiting a comparatively neighbouring country,, 
should have remained for about 2000 years 
shade of an almost fabulous name, and that the 
‘* wild man of the woods” should express all we yet 
really know of the African orang-outang in the adult 
state.” 


We have read Bulwer’s new poem, the Siamese 
Twins, with close attention ‘and much pleasure. It 
is worthy of the reputation of the author of Pelham, 
and has passages of poetry inferior to nothing of 
modern times, not excluding the days of Byron. 
The satire, to be sure, is pleasant, but not strong, 
and might have been omitted with advantage to the 
whole composition, but some of the scenes between 
the twins, the description of the passions as exhibit- 
ed in Chang, and the passages of the work in general 
which do not assumé to be satirical, are written with 
a power and a beauty of poetry which we did not ex- 
pect, even from one so distinguished as Bulwer. 
We have a long notice of the work, with many mar-. 
gined passages, which we shall endeavour to furnish 
in our next; and in the meantime add to our own 


brief notice the following paragraphs from the New 
York American. 


‘*The Siamese Twins is written to take, and it 
willtake. We have here the same striking beauties, 
and glittering blemishes, which mark other works of 
this writer. Natural and affecting ideas are strung 
together with far-tétched and extravagant conceits ; 
gems of the purest water set with the tawdry and the 
artificial, ‘The satirical and the sentimental selec- 
tions of his common-place book are resolyed into 
epigram or «ditty, and cast into a verse, which is 
neither that of Scott, Moore, or Byron, but partak- 
ing a little of each,and more of Hudibras than 
either. Yet, though claiming such worshipful pa- 
rentage, the versification is by no means highly po- 
lished. It is sometimes stiffly involved, and at 
others degenerates into familiar doggrel. The ex- 
tracts we have already given, evince that Bulwer has 
put forth poetical powers of no common order in 
the Siamese twins ; and a perusal of the volume will 
show that it abounds in passages of true poetry. We 
do not consider it, however, by any means a finished 

m, and much less that the writer makes good, 
in this attempt, the pretensions his preface implies 
of his being the founder of a’new school of poetry. 

It should be borne in mind, that in thusexpressing 
ourselyes, we measure a, work from the pen of the 
author of Pelham by no common standard. Though 
the purity of their moral as well as style has been 
questioned, the vivacity, boldness and research of 
his writings haye placed the name of their author 
among the first. of the day; and his literary efforts 
must therefore be weighed in the severest as well as 
the loftiest scale. We again repeat that the pre- 
sent work must become a general favourite, for its 
features are as varied and entertaining as the motley 
characters of a fancy ball, though sometimes obtru- 
ded as impertinently as would such confusing ima- 


neck when he goeth upon the — They sleep 


common sense, and their own-complexion, 


in the trees, and build shelters from the rain, They 


ges be, when crowding into the brain of the sober 
penner of an editorial paragraph,” 
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We referred some time sinee, in terms of com- 
mendation, to anew map of the world, just publish- 
ed by Mr. Tanner of this city, an unfinished copy of 
whieh was furnished for our inspection. We have 
since had leisure to examine the work as completed, 
and take pleasure in bearing testimony to the admi- 
rable manner in which the map is finished, and the 
yast quantity of information which it embraces, ad- 
ditional to that hitherto afforded by the old maps of 
similar design. A contemporary, whose opinion in 
a matter of this kind is worthy of consideration, thus 
describes it: 

The map is engraved on six royal sheets, and is 
about six feet in length and of a proportionate breadth, 
each hemisphere being nearly three feet in diameter. 
In the western hemisphere we find incorporated with 
the older materials, all the recent discoveries of Par- 
ry, Ross, Franklin, Krusenstern, Kotzebue, &e. in 
the northern regions, and those of Humboldt, Long, 
Pike, Pazo, Restrepo, Pentland, and others, in the 
middle and southern portions ofthis hemisphere.— 
In reference to the civil divisions and local bounda- 
ries of this part of the world, we perceive that Mr. 
Tanner has entered into very minute detail, for we 
find—what appears on no other similar map with 
which we are acquainted—the possessions of Euro- 

wers not only distinctly marked by their ap- 
propriate colours, but also indicated by the aid of notes, 
showing to which power they respectively belong. 
This system is not confined to the western hemi- 
here alone, but is uniformly pursued throughout 

e map; thus affording, at a single glance, the ex- 
tent, situation, and comparative importance of all the 
European colonies; those embryo empires which are 
destined, at no very remote period, to become the 
rivals of the nations who sent them forth. 


The tables attached to this map are not the least 
valuable portion of it. One of them gives the com- 
parative lengths of the principal canals in the world 
—another the yertical sections uf North America pro- 
jected on uniform scales—another the heights of all 
the principal mountains in the world, with illus- 
trations--another the statistics of North America, 
with the number of square miles of each of the Uni- 
ted States—their number of inhabitants, and other in- 
teresting information with regard to them. Similar 
tables are given with reference to South America, the 
West Indies and other parts of the world. Another 
table shows the British possessions in various sections 
of this sphere, and another the different possessions 
of other European powers throughout the globe. 
The statistics of Europe, Asia and Africa, are also 
given ina similar manner with those of the United 
States—their principal towns and cities pointed out; 
their number of inhabitants stated, and extent of ter- 
ritory given. In short, no one who examines this pub- 
lication, sees the mechanical skill with which it is 
executed, and the geographical information which it. 
embraces, can fail to award Mr. Tanner much praise 
for the industry necessarily required in getting it up, 
and many kind wishes that hislabour may be properly 
remunerated. It is sold at the moderate rate of eight 
dollars,—a price that every one will consider small 
after examining the map. As a specimen of the de- 
scription of information it affords, we quote the fol- 
lowing calculations from some of the tables, 


Possessions of the ~—— Powers in the West In- 
es. 


British.—Bahama Islands, Jamaica, Anegada, 
Virgin-Gorda, Tortola, St. Christopher, Montserrat, 
Nevis, Barbuda, Antigua, Dominica, Si. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Bequia, Barbadoes, Grenada, the Grena- 
dines, Tobago and Trinidad, with the settlements on 
the Coasts of Yucataf and Honduras. 

French.--Guadaloupe, la Desirade, les Saintes, 
Mariegalante, Martinico andpart of St. Martin. 

Spanish.--Cuba, Pinos, the Caymans, Porto Rico, 
Mona, Bieque and Culebra. 

Dutch.—St. Eustatius, Saba, part of St. Martin, 
Oraba, Curazao and Buen Ayre. 5 

Danish.—St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. 

Swedish.—St. Bartholomew. 

The Island of Hayti is now an Independent Re 
public. 

TaBLeE or Porvutarions, ke, 


North America, 9,075,051 006,344 
South America, 6,434, 200 12,839,374 
West Indies, 118,585 3,061,411 
Europe, 3,747,545 227,736,359 
Asia, including the De- 

serts, 16,612,276 501,354,000 
Oceana, Independent Isl- 
ands, 4,133,000 25,000,000 
Africa, Deserts of Cafre- 

ria, &¢., 11,400,000 60,000,000 

51,520,657 852,997,488 


Maxwest1.—This is the title of a new novel by 
the author of ‘‘Sayings and Doings,” which has just 


Am. Sq. Miles. 


been received in this city from the press of the bro- 
thers Harper. We have not yet found leisure to pe- 
ruse the work; but doubt not, from the reputation of 
the author, that it is entertaining. The London cri- 
tics speak favourably of it. 


Mr. Grigg has just published a supplement to 
Grimshaw’s History of the United States. The sup- 
plement embraces the most important and interest- 
ing incidents from the cession of Florida to the year 
1830. It comprises a history of the Seminole War, 
a narrative of the election of John Quincy Adams as 
President, and of John C. Calhoun as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States—an account of Lafayette’s 
visit to aud reception in this country, and other im- 
portant and interesting proceedings. — 


Proposals have been issued by Joseph Israel, of 
Clarksburg, Va. for publishing by subscription, un- 
der the title of ‘*Chronicles of Border Warfare,” a 
history of the settlement of north-western Virginia, 
and of the Indian wars and massacres in that section 
of the state, from its first exploration by the whites, 
to the entire cessation, within its limits, of the hos- 
tile irruptions of the natives. 


PERIODICALS. 

The “American Monthly Magazine” for March, 
closes the second velume of that work. The con- 
tents of the number, are ‘* Ruth, a tale of the West 
—an Epithalamium—a clever and interesting article 
on Master Burke—Retrospections—the Last Bache- 
lor, a sketch—the Spirit of Liberty, Poetry, and the 
Editor’s table.”? The last department of thé number 
is probably the best written, ‘and the most commend- 
able generally. It commences with a paragraph ‘*On 
Spring,” thus: 

‘*The spell ef spring is upon us. A week of al- 
most uninterrupted sunshine, with a warm bland 
wind from the south-west, and moonlight nights of 
heavenly clearness, have given us the genial feelings 
of April, and made us already torgetful of the seve- 
rities of the hardly departed winter. The channel 


of the lovely bay before our window is clear of ice, 
and the broad shallows on the South Boston shore, 


covered at this moment with a flood tide, twinkle in 


an unbroken surface of ripples to the very beach, 
and the atmosphere above it has the soft white mis- 
tiness of summer. Filmy clouds in the sky, and 
running water at our feet, and an air soft as May in 
our nostrils—who could be churlish? Every face 
we meet has an enjoying openness in its expression; 
and the ary, sunny sidewalks, are trodden by the 
slow-paced invalids, and here and there an adventu- 
rous housekeeper has set open her windows wide, and 
all looks like summer. e remember such a sea- 
son last year, and the year before; and we are told 
by an oracular octogenarian, that there comesalways 
before the spring a season answering to the Indian 
summer in the autumn—a suspension of change—a 
truce of storms—as delightful as it is unaccountable. 
And so much for our calendar.” . 


Fifteen pages of the Magazine are then occupied 
with a notice of Moore’s Byron, discriminate and 
concise. ‘The notice concludes with this opinion: 


‘**We have now every material for forming an es- 
timate of Lord Byron’s character. Except that we 
think somewhat better of him, we have not changed 
our opinion in the perusal of this last volume. We 
believed him always to have been generous, brave, 
and sincere: we now know that he wasall these. Mr. 
Galt’s book oust stand as an irremediable calumny. 
No fair man could read Byron’s letters, and believe 
him what that gentleman would make him to be.— 
Faults he had, and sad ones: but who, with his na- 
ture and circumstances, and the ignis fatuus of a ge- 
nius like his to lead astray, would have had less’— 
We believe him to have been vain—perhaps inordi- 
nately. But with triumphs like his, personal and 
intellectual, over all about him, he would have been 
more than human to have resisted self-worship. The 
great feature of his mind, we think, (greater and 
more remarkable even than his fancy,) was his in- 
evitable, wonderful shrewdness. He read his own 
mind, and the minds of those who came in contact 
with him, with an acumen and a clearness. beyond 
parallel. This it is that gave his poetry its pungent, 
breathing fidelity to nature; and this it is that through- 
out his admirable letters runs like a naked nerve of 
truth, startling you perpetually with exposures, as 
it were, of your own very thought and feeling. 

‘The character of the mighty poet is discussed by 
every lip, and the truest comment we could make 
upon it would be common-place. Be the present 
appreciation just or otherwise, we commend it equal- 
ly to time, who does justice eventually to all. By- 
ron will be judged truly—as other spirits difficult to 
measure, have been judged—at last.” 


We have next an admirable article of poetry from 
the pen of the editor, which will be found on our 
first page. It is the first of a series of illustrations of 
striking incidents in ancient history, which Mr. 
Willis promises to follow up with others in bis third 


volume. It is one of the best specimens of Ameri- 
can poetry we have ever met witb, and reflects equal 
honour on the writer and on the country. Let Mr. 
Willis give us a few more such productions, and his 
fame must be greatly enhanced. We rejoice to see 
him redeeming, even when the promise of his early 
career is almostnipped, the expectations induced by 
his college productions. American poetry is indeed 
degenerate—and yet, who that looks closely into our 
history, or has an eye for the ragged and sublime of 
American scenery, will doubt that we possess the ma- 
terial of subject, although we may not that of inspira- 


tion and of mind. The Magazine deserves to succeed. 


We invoke success for the editor’s third volume. 

**The Museum of Foreign Literature,” for March, 
contains twenty-one articles, the titles of which are 
as follows:—Thomas Moore—Sir Walter Scotuu— 
Antediluvian Sketches—The Young Matron—A pho- 
risms on Man—The Dispensation—We Return No 
More—The Greek Question—Lord Byron to his 
Sister—Stanzas—Petersburg, Moscow, and the Pro- 
vinces--Burckhard’s Travels--The Chamois Hunters 
—Iwarrow—Irving’s New Work—Giovanni Finati’s 
Adventures—The Pirate—The Early Lost—An Ad- 
venture—Passages from a Physician’s Diary—and 
Literary Intelligence. 

The fourteenth number of the Journal of Health, 
published on Wednesday, is occupied principally 
with an article, entitled, ‘‘Lord Byron’s Mode of 
Living in Italy.” The article is concluded with this 


paragraph: 

‘*‘Lord Byron’s course of dietetics was of a very 
irregular nature. At one time he was abstemious to 
excess—at another, he ate and drank without reserve. 
He was never systematically intemperate. His bodily 
feelings were, from his own showing, either plea- 
surable or the reverse, according as he adhered to, 
or deviated from, those natural laws by which man is 
governed. Abroad—gazing on nature, sailing on 
the sea or lake, riding on horseback, or swimming, 
he was contented and _ Abstemious, he was 
tranquil. He suffered in his health and temper, and 
of course in the complexion of his intellect, tro 
late hours, and the indulgence, for seasons, in tea, 
wine, spirits and to ” 

The Journal of Law, also published on Wednes- 
day, is an unusually excellent number. This work 
is rapidly improving—the subjects it discusses are 
such as prove generally acceptable to the public, and 
being written without technicalities, are more valua- 
ble in consequence. The principal article in 
Wednesday’s number, is entitled, “The Law of In- 
surance,” and will command general attention. 

A new weekly journal has been attempted at New 
York, under the title of ‘*’The Talisman.” It is 
edited by J. D. Coleman and O. Whister. 

Not among the least singular periodicals of the day 
which have reached us, is the second number of the 
“‘Clew to Bible Astrology ;” a compound of absurdi- 
ties, issued weekly, by Edward Postlethwayt Page, 
of Ohio. We quote a passage from this second num- 
ber:— 


“In Edward 6th’s reign, A. D. 1552, books of 
astronomy and geometry were all destroyed as infect- 
ed with magic. Here, in this wilderness, I resemble 
John the Baptist; desolate and destitute of company 
and books; where the people have one God, and that 
is money; one faith, and that is in their supercilious- 
ness; one hope, and that is to oppress each other; 
one charity, and that is to hate those who differ from 
them in religious or political opinion; and one bap- 
tism, that is, inmtallay. These qualifications are 

reposterous ina republic. For this rebuke I might 
« abbreviated, as John was, but for our laws. ‘he 
Pharisees and hypocrites will hate and vilify me. 
He who hateth his neighbour is a murderer, saith 
the Bible. The Ionian maids, in dance and song, 
commemorated that language of the mystic lyre, 
every where written on hature’s page, by the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty. Herodotus, the first.profane 
historian, wrote that history which they orally pre- 
served. But he marred the musical language of 
nature. Hence he was named the ofws, or hateful 
Herod. In time, Ino, who 1 know is personated by 
the freemason’s Baptist John, was, Owing to a 
dancihg affair, where the Ionian maids were absent, 
beheaded by the influence of his book. Pussing to 
Ireland, (where a human body was lately found 
dressed in hair cloth, for thousands of years buried 
in peat or turf,) one Culdee, an Irishman, conveyed 
this lore from there to lona, an island of Scotland, 
described by Dr. Johnson; thence its transition was 


to York, where it was metamorphosed into freema-‘ 


sonry. So much for [reland’s harp, Scotia’s melody, 
Britannia’s cross in her flag, and 65 orders of pre- 
cedency, a fifth part of which defined the 15 stars in 
the American flag. 


_. “As Herod ’neath the token star 
Sought blood to save his crumbling throne;”* 
So Christendom when doom doth stare; 
Finds Harlot sects bave Herod known. 


The brig Delight, at this port, from Canton, 
brought out twenty-four thousand dollars in specie. 


The New York Evening Post mentions the fol- 


lowing ingenious expedient on the part of a prisoner 
confined at Sing Sing, to effect an escape. 


“ A large number of the prisoners, it seems, were 
employed in wheeling dirt from one place to fill up 
a hollow in another at some distance. Ina 
their route they passed so far from the line of senti- 
nels, that a brief dialogue, in a law tone, might be 


carried on, without their voices reaching the guards. » 


A shrewd rogue seized this opportunity to commu- 
nicate a plan which he had formed to the convicts 
near him, and solicit their assistance. On drawin 
near the cavity, he wheeled his barrow to a point o 
its brink where an intervening rock or mound hid 
him from the sight of the sentinels. Springing into 
the hole he lay down on his side, and having drawn 
his wheelvarrow in with him, he capsized it over his 
body in such a way, that it formed a sort of shelter. 
The eonvicts who followed trundled their loads along 
to the same place, and dumped them (as the cartman 
technical expresses it) over their fellow scoundrel, 
as if nothing unusual had taken place. In a few mi- 
nutes, prisoner and wheelbarrow were completely 
buried under a light heap of earth, and when one of 
the keepers soon after passed by the place, nothing 
was seen that was in the least calculated to excite his 
suspicions. At the usual hour in the evening the 
prisoners were conducted within the walls, and the 
eustomary inspection made to see that none of the 
number were missing. One was absent. Search 
was immediately made, and certain hints extorted 
from one of the convicts caused the seekers to di- 
rect their steps to the hollow. But before they 
reached it, he that was buried had risen, and was 
already at a safe distance from Sing Sing, nor, as 
we learn, has he been apprehended since.’ 


The manager of the Chestnut street theatre has in 
preparation, and will shortly produce at that esta- 
blishment, Lord Byron’s tragedy of Werner, as 
adapted to the stage by Macready. It cannot fail to 
prove attractive, and if well played, successful. It 
has been so for many nights_in London, 


COOPER AND FORREST. 
The following is a paragraph from a long and 
ell written criticism in the Charleston Courier of 
the eighteenth ult. 


*““Of Mr. Cooper, whose genius, and the uniform 
neglect it has met with in this country, we had pro- 
posed as the subject of this paper, we hardly know 
how to speak. He-has had the satisfaction of seeing 
himself successively compared to each, separately 
and severally, of the numerous pretenders, who from 
time to time have visited our shores, for the last ten 
years, from Drury Lane and Covent Garden—or, 
rather, of having had them at once, and without scru- 
ple, elevated to the high and costly standard, which 

is genius has succeeded in graduating and estab- 
lishing for itself, at least—and which, in any other 
country but our own, an attempt to disparage or 
impugn, would have met with unmeasured and rich- 
ly merited rebuke. Is this a meet return for the 
magnificent labours of a long life? Is this the re- 
ward which gifted minds are then to hope for from 
a free, and, as we have been repeatedly assured, en- 
lightened people? Are we so poor, so dead in spirit, 
that with our own hands we proceed to pull down a 
classic and a costly temple, content to substitute in 
its place, a paltry frame work of common brick and 
mortar? Do we overthrow a statue of gold, to ele- 
vate one of brass upon its violated base?» We have 
indeed ‘‘filed” our minds, then, and are fit only for 
the worship of foul idols, and false gods. 

The young and clever actor who visited our boards 
for the first time this season, must feel—whatever 
may be his self-love—a secret contempt for the 
yraises that have been so abundantly lavished upon 
fim at the North, designed as those praises were to 
disparage the lofty merits of one so much beyond 
him in years; so far, so immeasurably above him in 
all the rare requisites of a great and accomplished 
tragedian. We offer no indignity to Mr. Forrest, 
and we do him no injustice in saying this; all that we 
regret is, that we should have felt ourselves con- 
strained to notice comparisons as unfounded in fact, 
as they are discreditable to the taste and feelings of 
those who allowed themselves to make them. Sueh 
comparisons, as we set out with saying, are always 
to be reprobated. They tend to mislead, and ulti- 
mately to unsettle and pollute the national taste; while 
one of the parties to every such comparison, is sure 
always to suffer by itin the end. A truly great ac- 
tor is almost as rare as a great Epic:— 


“ The single wonder of athousand years !"’ 


THEATRICAL.—Mr. Roberts has retired from the 
Chesnut Street Theatre, giving as his reason that 
the manager of that establishment was not sufficiently 
prompt in the payment of his salary. He gave an 
entertainment at the Masonic Hall, on Saturday eve- 
ning last, which was well attended. 

Hackett and Barnes have been the chief attractions 
at the Chesnut Street Theatre for some evenings 
during the past week. The former took a benefit oa 


Tuesday evening which was all he eould have de- 
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sired. We understand that Mr. Maywood, in con- 


nection with Mr. Pratt, will have the management 
of this house during the next season. Mr. Lamb, 
the present manager, has been indefatigable in an 
erideavour to render the building a worthy and legiti- 
mate temple of the muses. If he has not succeeded, 
the fault lies with the public, not the manager. 

The Arch Street Theatre will re-open in a few 
days with the re-engagement of Master Burke. 

Forrest is still playing at the south. Mrs. Austin 
is the reigning star at New York. The opera of 
Cinderella, which has recently been produced at the 
Park theatre, has had an unexampled run of success. 
Three theatres are open in New York—the Park, 
the Bowery, and the Chatham. Mr. Booth has been 
playing at Norfolk for some time. 


SELECTIONS. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
MASTER BURKE. 

The longagony is over. After more than a 
month’s revolution in these skies, visible five nights 
in the week, the latest star of the drama has set-—(to 
us) like Lucifer. Tremont street is quiet almost as 
in the primitive era, 

When corn, not daniies, glittered there in rows, 

And bruin walked the mall, instead of belles and beaux. 
The tide of the multitude has gone down. The thea- 
tre is left high and dry, like the skeleton of the 
mighty horse in the camp of the Dorians. The ruins 
of [lium are scarcely more solitary. We will not say 
in the spirit of Volney, that owls may be seen look- 
ing from the windows—but there, where the Greeks 
and Trojans fought valiantly for pit tickets—there, 
where their shouts ascended at noontide—there, up- 
on a soil made classic by the blood of darkies and 
the wreck of coats—the vastum silentium of Tacitus 
appals the passer-by. No shout of auctioneer is heard 
at ten; no clamour of uproarious Irishmen, and not 
to be out-lunged handcartmen at twelve; no skirts of 
once nether and now upper garments are seen hang- 
ing ala lanterne; uo friendly reciprocations, not of 
hand for hand only,but of tooth for tooth. Ina word, 
Master Burke has left the city, and the theatre is 
closed. 

The young Roscius played among us invariably to 
brilliant and crowded houses, and very generally td 
the great satisfaction of the natives. All the world 
was amused and amazed equally by his intellect and 
his humour; his O’Toole and his Hamlet—his sing- 
ing, drumming, dancing, fencing and fiddling. A 
man that walked Washington street, auris crectis, 
and with half an eye open, should hear and see his 

raises at one time from all lips and from all eyes.— 
He was the Miss’s heart’s-ease, the Bachelor’s-but- 
ton, the Ladies-delight. 


The boys shouted Judy 
Whagk Flanagan. ‘The Belles talked con amore of 
his divine forehead and his voice of voices. The 
School-girls scanned him in Virgil; and confounded 
in the once seen and never forgotten march of Intel- 
iect, the speeches of Latinus and the woes of Dido. 
The butcher at his stall, whetted his knife ala Shy- 
lock. Nay, as you turned up School street, there 
were the barbers, (his fame had reached the very 
poles) stifling ‘ master Burke’ as he issued from the 
lips of the lathered patient. ‘Thus was he the theme 
of all tongues, the fortune of men of brawn at the box 
office, the ruin of lectures and balls—an incompara- 
bly greater wonder, in one word, than Daniel Lam- 
bert, the Eclipse, or the triple-tailed donkey. 

The excitement occasioned by Burke’s acting 
was not without reason. There are certainly several 
extraordinary things about him, besides his success. 
He is far enough from | 


that mere machine 

Who utter words, not feeling what they mean; 

Drilled by some fugleman—right—left—prepare— 

Heads up—attention—dress—now as ye were. 

There can be no doubt, that his acting, especially 

in farce, is the result of his own instinct. An auto- 
maton might as well play chess, as play Pangloss, 
or the Music-master, or Richard, in the spirited and 
graceful style of Burke. We are aware how a smart 
child may be taught to stamp and strut. We know 
too, that it requires no great precocity of genius to 
soliloquize and recite sa very prettily; and that 
stage dress and stage manners, pol light, distance, 
music, a good company, a good play, and a erowded 
and excited theatre may set offany thing to advantage. 
In addition to all this cireumstantial evidence, it is 
nearly conclusive against poor Burke, that nature 
has given him a most beautiful forehead and face, a 
figure of perfect elegance, and a voice of such natural 
clearness and sweetness as the bird that singeth at 
heaven’s own gates might envy. Then, it may be 
said against him, that he cannot roar for ‘a horse’ 
with the lungs of Stentor,nor box like the Irish giant, 
nor yet walk a slack repe, or swallow 
Nay, we grant you, his readings of the difficult pas- 
sages in Hamlet were not faultless; and that his aiti- 
tudes are not all Kemble’s, nor his acceent Macrea- 
dy’s; that Macklin made a better Jew, and Cooke a 
better Richard, and Barry—a better Romeo, we 
were about to say—but we think it doubtful, on the 
whole. The latter charaeter is Burke’s forte in 
tragedy, at all events;* and it seems to us the only 


* This opinion was formed from the first repre- 
sentation—the latter were Tess spirited. 


character of the kind which he is able to express half 
as well as he feels. The reason is obvious. The 
passion is not jealousy, nor ambition, nor revenge— 
but love—the love which may be as delicate and de- 
voted in childhood as in age, and a thousand times 
more fervent. It may be expressed, too, as well as 
felt; and better by ayoung countenance and a young 
voice, the one of which cannot be rude, nor the other 
out of tune, than by such as are more needed in the 
Jew and the Moor. Nothing of Burke’s but the 
wooing-interview with Lady Anne, in Richard,can be 
compared with the baleony-scene. There can be no 
mistake aboiit feeling and delicacy like this, any 
more than there can Be as to the original exuberant 
humour of O’Toole. These things appeal, like fine 
music, to a test inthe human soul, that eannot be de- 
ceived. People may say to each other at a concert, 
‘¢ood heavens! how we are delighted—are we not?” 
es no such criticisms are passed upon nature’s melo- 
ies. 

As for Hamlet, Burke should not attempt it. In 
the nature of things, it could be little more in his 
hands than a petty recitation, with a general air in 
the actor of knowing what he was driving at. Shy- 
lock_is easier understood; but this is not Burke’s dif- 
ficulty. It is rather the want of physical power to 
exhibit what he does understand, (whieh of course 
has nothing to do with his genius.) Generally in 
these performances, he can only add, to his beautiful 
delivery, and the grace and ease of his bearing, just 
expression enough to show that he perceives the im- 
practicability of what he attempts. It cannot be 
otherwise. Howeyer it may be with the intellect, 
there is no precocity in the development of the li- 
neaments and features which must be relied on toex- 
press passions. No child can distinguish to an au- 
dience the nice gradations of awe and terror, of jea- 
lousy and remorse; and yet to do this, is the beauty 
and the object of tragedy. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that Burke succeeds almost incredibly in Rich- 
ard. It is owing partly to the predominance of the 
energy and stir of the character over its feeling (or 
want of feeling.) There is an opportunity, therefore, 
of expressing a great deal without the aid of the 
countenance; and whenever this occurs, Burke al- 
ways makes the most of it. It is well worth obser- 
vation how ingeniously and how habitually he relies 
on his mere action. His soliloquies in comedy are 
admirable instances, ‘The beautiful representation 
of Napoleon is another. Whenever cases of this 
gn occur in tragedy, they invariably show him to 

dvantage. Such is Romeo’s murder of Tybalt. He 
has given the fatal blow, and the cousin of Juliet lies 
gasping at his feet. He stands fixed in the swords- 
man’s best attitude. He recovers slowly from the 
passion that engrossed him. His revenge dies within 
him, and the provocation is forgotten. He remem- 
bers but the best qualities of the poor enemy at his 
feet, and contrasts them with his own haste and 
haughtiness. He is horror-struck, grieved,ashamed; 
his cheek flushes—and his eye melts at length with 
the revived tenderness of a subdued and gentle 
nature. ‘These pantomimic interspersions are to 
Burke the oases of tragedy: and it is pleasant to see 
how he welcomes them, and with what an air of de- 
light he walks off amid the applause which they al- 
ways bring him. “You see, gentlemen and ladies,” 
—he seems to say—“I am aware what these people 
have put me upto. If I cannot always do as well, 
it is no fault of mine. Let them wait a few years, 
and allow me to play Icap-frog, and eat oysters, 
meanwhile.” 

As for Burke’s comedy, we have only to say, that 
he gets through with it generally with the same spi- 
rit which is only occasional in his tragedy. Farce, 
after all, is his element. It puts and keeps him in 
good spirits, and allows him every method of dis- 
playing them. He plays with the more freedom 
from the certainty of success, and with the more life 
from the ready pay which he gets from his audience. 
No one enjoys a good laugh more than nvaster Burke 
—the next thing with him to a good coast. 

In commencing this article we intended, for the 
purpose of illustrating Burke’s talent, to compare 
him with Betty, the only actor of the present day 
whose career is at all similar. ‘The limits we have 
left ourselves, however, will allow of little more 
than a meagre sketch of the latter. He was born at 
Shrewsbury, England, Sept. 15, 1791; but was edu- 
cated chiefly in Ireland, his father being interested 
in a linen manufactory at Ballynahinch. ‘The first 
play which he saw acted was at Belfast, in the 12th 
year of his age—the ehief circumstance in which 
Burke seems tq have had the advantage ofhim. (The 
latter is only 12 at this ey But previous to the 
season alluded to, Betty had been thoroughly enough 
drilled in sundry recitations, by and with most of 
the members of a family who had all a taste for mat- 
ters of this kind. In this state of things it is not to be 
wondered at that Mrs. Siddons in Elvira should ‘do 
up’ the young man completely: accordingly, he eame 
back to Ballynahinch as mad as a March-hare; and 
within a week was setting clap-traps for the whole 
family. Betty was finally voted to be a great man 
in embryo; and thenceforth no pains were spared to 
make him so in reality. He began with playing 
four nights at Belfast, in August, 1803. The drums 
beat an hour later, and the door was opened an hour 
sooner than usual. The theatre was crowded. Hav- 
ing played here with great applause, he was engaged 
for nine nights at Dublin, and then for asmany more 
at Cork. Betty brought the Cork manager such 
houses as to siake a rich man of him, though, previ- 
ous to this, the receipts had hardly paid for his oil. 


Four nights at Waterford finished his first season. 


The campaign of 1804 began with six nights at Lon- 
donderry. He then played 14 nights at Glasgow, 
the good people greeting him there *‘with the great- 
est bursts of sempre (says the Glasgow manager) 
ever witnessed by any audience.”’? It was much the 
same at Edinburg. His first English engagement 
was at Birmingham, with Mr. Macready. The ap- 
lause was tumultuous, and the whole town was soon 
in commotiqn. ‘The inns and the stages thronged 
with people from all quarters, whose only errand 
was to see the “‘Infant Roscius.”” He earned about 
$3,000 at this place alone, the receipts being some- 
times greater than the house was supposed capable 
of holding. His next stage was Shedield, The 
Buxton manager offered him 50 pounds for a single 
night, though his theatre held only 35 guineas: but 
this was small game for Betty. Sheffield was by 
this time full ot carriages labelled “theatrical coach, 
to carry six inside to see the young Roscius;” and 
London families had taken lodgings in town for the 
whole time he played. 

Putting £1500 more in his pocket, he went on to 
Liverpool. This was the largest theatre in the king- 
dom; and the rush was such there for seats, that when 
the box office was opened inthe morning, gentlemen 
had their clothes torn to tatters, and their bats and 
shoes carried away in the crowd. Having played at 
Chester, Manchester, and Leicester, twice a day, 
sometimes, he at last made his appearance in the me- 
tropolis. Here he was to have 50 guineas a night, 
and a free benefit, from each theatre. His fame had 

one before him, and all London was mad to see him. 

‘or an hour before the doors were opened, Bow 
street was completely blocked up with carriages and 
crowds on foot. They rushed in the moment ingress 
was allowed, with such impetus as to fill the im- 
mense house at Covent Garden in ten minutes, from 
the floor to the ceiling. Life and limb were endan- 
gered among them; the shrieks, confusion, and cla- 
mour exceeded all deseription; a strong corps of con- 
stables were borne down and trodden under foot, and 
one of the stoutest of them able to extricate himself 
from the press only by feigning a swoon. At this 
time more than 500 persons were pounding the doors 
and shouting for admittance. Within, the doors at 
the back of the lower boxes were torn from their 
hinges; and rows of fair spectators three deep, perch- 
ed upon forms and fruit-baskets, took their stations 
behind them. The Prince of Wales, and the Duke 
of York, and we believe the King and Queen, attend- 
ed the theatre during the engagement. Betty was 
taken sick late in December, (1804.) Some people 
attributed this to over-exertion, and officiously pro- 
posed to save him from his father, who attended him, 
and who was supposed to press his playing too much, 
by putting him under the immediate protection of 
Chancery. 

Mr. Betty pasted up bulletins of his son’s health, 
several mornings, at his residence in South Hampton 
Row. ‘They were in this style:-—‘* The physicians 
are of opinion that Master Betty is not worse to-day 
than he was yesterday.” This was done to satisty 
the public interest in the child; but having never been 
done before, except in the case of the royal family, 
it excited some ridicule. It was one of the circum- 
stances, perhaps, as the sickness was another, which 
gave the first check to the mania. It wasnota little 
assisted, moreover, in the course of the next and the 
following seasons, by the appearance of some half- 
score or more of precocious geuiuses of all sorts, 
sizes and names, whe started up, naturally enough, in 
every quarter of the kingdom. One was the seven- 
years old Roscius, and another, the Infant Colum- 
bine; and then came the Ormskirk Roscius, Comic 
Roscius, Young Orpheus, Infant Vestris, Infant Her- 
cules, and Infant Candle-snuffer! 

Betty was now 13 years old. His exact height, 
says a scrupulously minute biographer, was four feet 
ten inches and a half, and his weight 87 pounds. His 
complexion was fair, with expressive blue eyes; his 
walk firm and dignified; his gesture rather graceful, 
but not abundant. His voice was not musical, though 
said to have been remarkably soa year ortwo before. 
His figure was slight and elegant. His study hours 
were invariably before breakfast; and after this he 
seems to have been fond of amusing himself with 
boys of hisownage. His theatrical earnings are es- 
timated at £12,000, One of his London beneiits 
alone brought him more than £1000, 

On the whole, we are disposed, with regard to 
Betty, to adopt the opinion of a cotemporary writer 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. He appears to have 
been aclever boy, exceedingly well drilled, from first 
to last, seasonably brought out, and judiciously put 
up and kept up to his business. The extraordinary 
sensation he produced is easily explained without 
going farther than this. The mepe novelty ofa child 
playing tragedy—and it was entirely novel at the 
time of his debut—would draw houses precisely as a 
five-legged rhinoceros would. The English, espe- 
cially of the large towns, have been noted for being 
humbugged in this way. They will fill a house to 
this day, we dare say, as in Goldsmith’s time, to see 
a man swailow his own nose, and their descendants, 
all the world over, have a trace of the same quality. 
We do not say they were hoaxed in the case before 
us, but only that they were liable to be, and were 
equally liable, of consequence, to set Betty conside- 
rably above the mark. It is no dishonour to the peo- 
ple who “ showed him,” we suppose, that they omit- 
ted none of the forms of humbugging in all such ca- 
ses made and provided. At Belfast, for instance, 
the manager announced him a month beforehand, in 
letters nearly as long as himself, besides reducing his 


age by a twelve-month; and the drums were beat, 


we have seen, After all this, people were astonished 
of course. The fame of the prodigy once raised, was 
not easily to be brought down again; and as he moved 
rapidly from place to place, he availed himself in 
each case of the sensation of novelty, and avoided, in 
all, the search of criticism in cold blood. 

A single anecdote may suffice to show that the en- 
thasiasm of the - had its effect even upon 
strong minds. In Edinburg Betty was announced to 
play Norval. Hume, the author ofthe tragedy, was 
resident in thecity at the time. The manager met him 
in the morning, and told him his play was to be 
formed that night. He had not heard of it, and ask- 
ed him how it was to be performed. An explanation 
took place, and Hume promised to be in the house 
by the rising of the curtain. He came accordingly, 
and the manager seated him at the side of the first 
wing, in the very spot he had oceupied 43 years be- 
fore, at the same play. The performance from first 
to last delighted him. He could searcely contain 
himself to the close; then, as the curtain fell, amid 
the reiterated and boisterous applause of a crowded 
house, the old gentleman stepped forward to the 
front of the stage, bowed repeatedly to thé audience, 
and retired, the house greeting him with loud cheers. 
A ‘moment after, the manager asked him how he had 
been entertained. ‘* Never better,” said he. “Sir, 
this is the first time I ever saw Douglas played as [ 
wrote it. He is a wonderful being. iis endowments 
are great beyond conception. He must soon be one 
of the first actors on the British stage,” 

Nor do we doubt, on the other Sand, that Betty 
had real merit enough to deserve some encourage- 
ment. Not only had he undertaken a new thing, 
which secured him beforehand the wonder and sym- 
pathy of the populace, but his personal appearance 
also was uncommonly prepossessing. His counte- 
nance was interesting, his figure and dress elegant, 
and his manners very ‘handsome fora child. Per- 
haps not one boy in ten thousand could have recited 
so well as he did, had the same pains been taken 
with him—and these were quite considerable. He 
was drilled from his childhood up; and for a year or 
two,one or more tutors had been devoted to him. His 
father had the reputation of the best feneer in the 
kingdom, and his mother, of one of the best dancers. 
She trained him of course in the exercise of his 
limbs; and the whole family, brothers and sisters, 
uncles and aunts, being fond of the drama, they had 
beat it into him from the moment he was able to 
speak. In addition to all this, no doubt, as we said 
above, he was aclever lad, and understood very well 
the general drift of his business, 

That he was nothing more than this, and conse- 
quently, in our opinion, considerably short of his 
modern rival, is confirmed by his subsequent history. 
He made money enough to live upon, it is true, until 
the present time; and moreover a rich relation is said 
to have offered him his inheritance if he would leave 
the stage. But it is scarcely to be believed that a 
boy of real genius for the stage, which would bear 
criticism, with his ambition once kindled, should 
content himself, as Betty has, with being discredited 
or at least forgotten. Indeed, we have good authori- 
ty for saying that he made his appearance in London 
only some ten or fifteen years since, as an actor, and 
recived no notice. ‘There is better evidence in the 
limited routine to which he confined himself, evidence 
at least that Burke has very much the advantage of 
him in versatility of talent. Betty never moved out 
of tragedy. His chief parts were Norval, Hamlet, 
Rolla, Tancred, Octavian, Romeo, Selim and Ri- 
chard, of which the first was his best part, and the 
last his worst. ‘There seem to have been no traces 
about him of either comic or musical genius. 

Even contemporary opinion corroborates what we 
have said. Betty’s most devoted biographer cannot 
avoid noticing that the young gentleman was lam- 
pooned wherever he went. People seem to have 
been driven into it by the excessive and ridiculous 
excitement of the populace. They were too eritical 
with him at Dublin, it seems. Again at Sheffield, a 
man was drummed out of town for a pasquinade. It 
was the same in Edinburgh. And in London the 
press finally overpowered the young Roscius. Cum- 
berland speaks of him with an elaborate and marked 
contempt, ‘which he certainly did not deserve. 
Cooke, who played with him, does not even mention 
him in his journal. 

A single anecdote shall conclude a sketch we 
have already made too long. A few days before 
Betty’s first appearance in London, Frederick Rey- 
nolds was sitting in the first cirele at the theatre, 
during the second act, when a gentleman and a ‘very 
pretty boy’ entered the box, and seated themselves 
on either side of him. The gentleman made nu- 
merous inquiries concerning the actors; while the 
boy seemed entirely engrossed with devouring an 
orange, and paid no attention whatever tothe stage. 
Reynolds was nodding himself, when a fruit-wo- 
man whispered to him that he was sitting between 
Mister and Master Betty. He now began to open 
his eyes and examine the premises. At this mo- 
ment the door burst open, and hundreds came rush- 
ing into the box, who had deserted their own.— 
* Mister’ was alarmed, and called loudly for the 
box-keeper. But the latter being kept off by the 
crowd, Reynolds took compassion on the strangers, 
and urgently requested them to submit themselves 
to his guidance. They complied and followed him 
tothe stage-door. The crowd now made way, right 
and left; supposing they should get a fair view of 
the monster inthe lobby. Reynolds delivered them 


into the hands of the box-keeper; and the latter 
Thus 


epened a door which led behind the scenes. 
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the game escaped safe ; the pack were suddenly at 
fault; and the pursued took shelter under cover of 
the n room. Soon after this, and during the 
height of the Betty-mania, Reynolds dined at Sir 
Frederick Eden’s, ‘in Pall Mall. Among all the 
fine gentlemen and ladies present, Roscius was the 
exclusive subject. An elderly lady, sighing and 
throwing her eyes up to the ceiling, exclaimed— 
‘I fear we shall soon lose him.” Another fanned 
herself and said “‘she had no patience with John 
Kemble ; for when his asthma was in its very worst 
state, instead of nursing himself, he had gone to 
his box, purposely to cough down his paramount 
opponent.” A third whispered to a lady near her— 
«1 saw your dear boy to-day, and how I do envy 

ou. Certainly he resembles the divine Master 
Betty.” Reynolds was all the while writhing un- 
der this miserable nonsense. He suffered still more 
when the gentlemen at length joined in the chorus. 
His host addressed him at last—‘* Why are you si- 
lent, Reynolds? as a theatrical man, you must have 
your opinion.” ‘Indeed ! a dramatic author in the 
room,” said an old gentleman, *‘ now, ladies, we 
shall have fresh beauties discovered. Sir, you re- 
member Garrick and Henderson ?” Reynolds bow- 
ed assent. ** Well, sir, upon your honour, does not 
the boy surpass both ?” ‘Oh, certainly” was al- 
ready murmured round the table. ‘* No, sir,” said 
Reynolds, bursting with rage, ‘‘l answer upon my 
honour that he does not: with all due deference to 
what has been said, I doubt if he can even pronounce 
the word by which he lives.”” ‘* And pray, sir, what 
should that word be ?” asked the company. ‘‘Hum- 
bug !” was the answer. Here Reynolds says he 
was interupted by a scream so terrific that he should 

robably have qualified his opinion, from a regard to 

is personal valety: but his host, agreeing with him 
and enjoying the sport, jogged himto goon. He 
defended himself, therefore, against the whole par- 
ty, till judging him impregnable, the ladies retired, 
highly incensed. He was never after invited to 
the house. Reynolds speaks handsomely. of the 
grown-up Master a as a good second rate actor 
and a man of sense. In contrast with the career of 
Betty, just sketched, it need not be added, that Burke 
has already been seven years before the public in all 
the departments of the drama, and with all the dis- 
adgantages of succeeding Betty and his imitators.— 
He stands higher in the estimation of good judges at 
this time than-at any former period. 


THE MODE OF SELLING ORIENTAL FEMALES. 
(Translated from a French Periodical for the Irish Shield.) 


We translate from a Frency publication the fol- 
lowing narrative of the manner in which the beauti- 
ful women of Georgia and Circassia are sold in those 
unfortunate countries which are subject to the bar- 
barous sway of Mahometanism. What bosom of 
sensibility, but must be touched with sympathy for 
the melancholy condition to which Turkish despot- 
ism has reduced the fair flowers that were destined 
by a beneficient creator to beautify the desert of man’s 
existence: 

The hapless fate of oriental females has been of- 
ten the subject of commisseration with the eulight- 
ened and generous mind. How often must the poor 
oriental females, view this land of liberty, with an 
envious eye, where the talents and virtues of the fair 
sex are justly appreciated, and where they sustain 
their proper rank in the scale of society —where 

« ____Generous love and reason jointly reign, 
And sense and virtue rivet beauty’s chain; 

Nor guards nor bolts, their wavering faith secure; 
But love that formed the vow, preserves it pure.” 

*¢'The European,” says the French writer, ‘ fa- 
miliarized with the idea of the natural equality of 
ihe sexes, beholds with pity the miserable situation 
of the fairest portion of creation throughout. the 
Turkish Empire, and almost the whole continent of 
Asia,—he sees them degraded from being the asso- 
ciates of man, the charmers of his dull hours, and 
the ornaments of the social circle, to the rank of 
mere creatures of his will, and the slaves of his pas- 
sion, Controlled in all their inclinations, restrain- 
ed in all their actions, watched over with indelicate 
observance, and forcibly compelled to regulate their. 
lives and conduct so as to obtain the partial and 
slightly determined favour of a boorish, imperious, 
and, perhaps, detested master; exposed to insult and 
caprice, to the rage and torment of jealousy, or the 
hopelessness of ungratified desire;—in some instances 
torn from the arms of their weeping parents, from 
the care of their guardians, and solicitudes of the 
friends of their youth;—cut off from hopes innocent- 

ly but imprudently indulged, exposed to sale like 
the inferior classes of animals, and fidctuating, ac- 
cording to the lawless will of their lord, between 
the situation of his servant, or his fistress. The 
condition of women, even in the married staf, ex- 
hibited in the most favourable point of view, cannot 
approach connubial happiness; they are the slaves of 
despots, who are strangers to all the noble affections 
of the heart. The wife cannot be seen abroad with 
her husband, nor he remain constantly at home with 
her. Shut up in the Harem, disgusted with its un- 
varied scene, without knowledge of literature, or the 
arts, she has no relief but in the duties of her house- 
hold and family. She can have no pleasure even in 
adorning her person with diamonds, or shining silks, 
since, however embellished by the.grace of dress, it 
cannot excite any other passion than envy in female 
bosoms. 

‘rhe Turkish women are beautiful, though their 


beauty is of a different character from that of Euro- 


ean females. . Their eyes are blue and bland, their 
aie luxurient—their faces, fresh and rosy, and their 
persons, though too corpulent, (a perfeetion in the 
opinion of a Turk,) possess great symmetry of pro- 
portion. 

I accompanied a German merchant, at Raffa, in 
the Crimea, to the mart of slaves, where an Arme- 
nian had exposed for sale two Circassian girls of the 
most exquisite loveliness. We feigned an intention 
of purchasing them, in order to gratify our curiosity, 
and ascertain the mode of conducting such inhuman 
sales. ‘lhe maidens were introduced to us one after 
another. ‘Their deportment was graceful and mo- 
dest to diffidence. The first girl presented was in 
her fourteenth year: she was elegantly dresesd; her 
face was covered with a veil, through which her blue 
eyes, as well as neck and shoulders that rivalled the 

arian marble in whiteness, shone like stars piere- 
ing a black cloud. She advanced towards the Ger- 
man, bowed down, and kissed his hand; then, at the 
command of her master, she walked backwards and 
forwards in the tent to show her fine shape, and the 
easiness of her carriage: she again raised her robe, 
so as to show the beautiful delicacy of a leg and foot 
that would have charmed a Praxiteles. When she 
took off her veil, our eyes were dazzled with a dim- 
pled face, in which the lily and the rose were blend- 
ed on the cheeks of blooming youthfulness. Her 
air was at once noble and modest; her gestures ani- 
mating and dignified. Her tresses as black.as ebo- 
ny, fell carelessly over her lovely breast, and when 
she smiled, she discovered teeth of a pearly white- 
ness and enamel, 

She rubbed her cheeks with a wet napkin, to prove 
that she had not used art to improve or heighten the 
bloom of her complexion. We were permitted to feel 
her pulse, that we might: be convinced of the good 
state of her health and constitution. She then re- 
tired with all the agility and grace of one of Diana’s 
nymphs coming out of the fountain. Her attractive 
charms won the heart of my German friend, who 
purchased this lovely girl for four thousand piasters.” 


ST. SIMONIANS. 


The sect of St. Simonians in France, to which fre- 
quent allusions are made in foreign journals, toge- 
ther with the reason that the Garcia has become one 
of its priestesses, may impart interest in the eyes of 


some of our readers to the following notions of this’ 


new fanaticism:— 


Simonians—A New Sect.—The London Chroni- 


cle contains an article signed by ** Bayarp Exran- |: 


TIN, chief of the St. Simonian Religion,” setting 
forth the professions of faith and practice of a society 
in Paris, called after its founder, “ St. Simon.”— 
paragraphs are extracted from this 
arucie, 

The St. Simonians profess, on the future state of 
property, and on the future state of women, ideas 
that are peculiar to them, and which are connected 
with views likewise quite peculiar and new on reli- 
gion, politics, powers, liberty, and, finally, on all 
the grand problems, which at this time are discussed 
in Europe in so violent and irregular a manner. 

The St. Simonians reject the equal division of pro- 
perty, which in their opinion would constitute a 
greater violence, a more revolting injustice, than the 


unequal division of property, which in former times. 


was effected by force of arms, and by conquest. 

For they believe in the natural inequality of men, 
and look upon this inequality as the basis of society 
—us the indispensable condition of social order. 

‘They reject the system of a community of proper- 
ty; for this community of property would-be a mani- 
fest vrolation of the first of all moral laws, which 
they are sent to teach, and which requires that in fu- 
ture every one shall be placed accoruing to his capa- 
city, and rewarded according to his works. 

ut in virtue of this law they demand the abolition 
of all privileges of birth, without exeeption, and con- 
sequently the abolition of inberitance; the greatest 
of all those privileges, that which comprises them all 
now, and the effect of which is, to leave to chance 
the distribution of the social advantages among the 
small number of those who can lay claim to them, 
and condemn the more numerous class to depravity, 
ignorance, and misery. 

‘They desire that all instruments of work, the 
lands and capitals which now form the divided stock 
of private property, be united in one common stock, 
aud that this stock be managed by a society, hierar- 
chully, so that the task of every one may be the ex- 
pressions of his capacity, and his riches the measure 
of his works. 

‘The St. Simonians only attack the constitution of 
property, inasmuch as it consecrates, for some, the 
impious privilege of idleness—that is to say, the pri- 
vilege of living by the work of others, and inasmuch 
as it leaves to the chance of birth the social classifica- 
tion of individuals. : 

Christianity has drawn women out of slavery, but 
it still condemus them to a subaltern state, and in all 
Christian Europe we see them still undera religious, 
political, and civil interdict. 

The St. Simonians come to announce their defi- 
nitive affranchisement, their a. emancipation, 
but without pretending to abolish the holy law of 
marriage, proclaimed by Christianity. On the con- 
trary, they come to accomplish this law, to give it a 
new sanction, to add strength to the foreeand invio- 
lability of the union which it conseerates. 

They demand, as Christians, that one man be uni- 
ted to one woman; but they teach that the wife shall 
become equal to the husband; and that, aceording to 


the peculiar grace which God has conferred upon 
her sex, she shall be united to him in the exercise 
of the threefold function of the church, the state and 
family, so that the social individual who has hitherto 
been man only, shall in future be both man and wo- 
man. 

The religion of St. Simon only comes to putan end 
to that shameful traffic, to that legal prostitution, 
which, underthe name of marriage, so frequently 
consecrates the monstrous union of devotedness with 
egotism, of intelligence with ignorance, of youth with 
old age. 

- These arethe general notions of the St. Simoni- 
ans on the changes they call for in the constitution of 
property, and in the social condition of women. 

‘Lhe government of the St. Simonites is a Theoe- 
racy— Re great principles of which are, Love, In- 
telligence, and Power. Of these, Love or Charity 
is considered the greatest, and ‘the who possesses 
in the highest degree, love avd sympathy for his fel- 
low beings, is placed at the summit of the social lad- 
der, and receives the tide of Social Priest.” The 
election of social priests is made by a college of 
priests selected from the community without distine- 
tion. At the right and below the social priests, is 
the priest ef science; at the left is the priest of indus- 
try. Each of these priests is of course selected in 
consequence of pre-eminence in qualifications, of the 
division to which he belongs-—bis election being the 
natural result of his qualifieations. ‘The account. 
before us is rather spirituelle,. metaphysical, and 
smacks rather .of a warmer imagination than a cool 
judgment. But we are to deal with facts. . 

The same decision takes place among the women 
that is noticed above, as belonging to the men, and 
the union of the social priest and social priestess, 
constitutes the pope, the supreme chief of the hier- | 
archy. 

Man, it is said, is by the natural constitution of 
his mind, led to contemplate the past, and thus to 
gather wisdom from the experience of his predeces- 
sors—while woman possesses apparently a certain 
degree of prophetic instinct and the art of divina- 
tion; she is gifted also with superior faculties of 
sense. Consequently, in cases that will require 
tact, art, penetration, habit of detail and extreme 
delicacy of sense, the woman will decide, and her 
opinions will be considered as marked with the di- 
vine imprint of revelation. She will receive from 
the martial gravity a light constraint to moderate the 
ardour of her speculative labours, and thus the equi- 
librium of regulation will be preserved. 

The Pope, in its double existence, will represent, 
with a finished perfection, the emblem of the differ- 
ent attributes of man and woman. The social priesé, 
ever contemplating the past, will interrogate the 
dust of different ages, by invoking the experience of 
other generations and turning the leaves of history. 
The social priestess, ou the contrary, plunging with 
a prophetic eye into the depth of futurity, will divine 
the progress of humanity, and will read its unattained 
destiny. Thus the double-sexed Janus, the pope, 
will be the image of the present, and that singular 
personification will keep constantly before the society 
the errors of their ancestors, and the hopes of their 
children... We ought to mention here, that Madame 
Malibran, the Signorina Garcia, is spoken of as 
a candidate for a high office in the order. 

St. Simon, the founder of the sect, made four cam- 
paigns in America, under WASHINGTON—Wwas an offi- 
cer in the French revolution—and died in 1825. 

The society, we are told,is very extensive in France 
and Germany, and ineludesmen and women of all 
ranks and professions, ‘There is nothing secret in 
the connexion; the doctrines of the order are preach- 
ed openly by both sexes, and a periodical journal 
explains to the Neophytes the principles to which 
they must attain. 


LOVERS’ GIFTS—OR THE MEAN BEAU. 
Common Pleas.—Before his Honour Judge Irving. 


Temete Fay vs. Mary L. coun- 
sel for the plaintiff, stated that this was an action 
brought by the plaintiff to recover the value of a gold 
watch which he had permitted the defendant to use 
but which she now refused to return to him. He 
proceeded to call Matilda MeCoy asa witness. 

Miss McCoy stated that she knows the plaintiff. 
and defendant In this case, and seen the watch in 
question; on a certain day about a year from last au- 
tumn witness wentinuto a room in Mr.'Thayer’s house, 
in which the plainti and defendant were sitting; } 
Miss Thayer had the gold watch and witness took it 
to examine it. Mr. Fay then remarked that he had 
bought it from a man who wanted money, and that 
he could dispose of it at any time for double what it 
cost him; Miss Thayer wore the watch frequently 
after; witness did not hear Mr. Fay make any re- 
marks at that time except those she has stated; Miss 
Thayer has told witness that she had refused to give 
up the watch to Mr. Fay; heard Mr. Fay on one oc- 
casion say to Miss Thayer that the watch had be- 
come so wanted to her that it never would go into 
his pocket again. 

Alanson. Nash—testified that some time in-Decem- 
ber or January last he was present in Mr. Thayer’s 
house, wheu Mr. Fay demanded the watch from Miss 
Thayer; she ceulied: that she had not got his watch, 
or that she had:not it in her possession; witness does 
not recolleet which expression she made use of. 

James S. Mott examined—has seen the watch; it 
is worth $85; Mr. Fay showed it to him the day he 
purchased it; has since made some repairs on it, has 
put on ita hand. | ’ 


Miss M‘Coy recalled. Miss Thayer called on her 


yesterday (Monday) in relation to the subject; she 
said that she had the watch. » 


The plaintiff’s counsel rested the case here, and 
Mr. Sandford opened for the defendant. He said 
that he would show in his defence that part of the 
case which the plaintiff thought proper to neglect; he 
would show that the plaintiff had during 18 months 
or near 2 years paid close attention to Miss Thayer, 
that they were engaged to be married, and that while 
this engagement existed, and when it was expect- 
ed soon to be consummated, he had presented her 
with this watch. For several months after the pre- 
sent was made he continued to visit, and always saw@ 
it, and spoke of it as the property of the defendant. 
He had called upon her to get some repairs done on 
it and he returned it to her as her te 4 


After some time he unaccountably broke off the 
match, and he subsequently demanded the wateh— 
the watch would have been sent back to him by Miss 
Thayer with great satisfaction, if he had not had the 
baseness to say amongst her acquaintances,that she had 
pilfered the watch from his pocket. Even then, she 
would have sent it to him with indignation, but her 
friends would not permit it, because they wished it 
to come before this court, so that the public might 
know the baseness of the allegation: but for this, said 
the gentleman, my client would be as glad to get rid 
of all remembrances of him, as she was to get rid of 
himself. ‘The gentleman proceeded to call Mr. 
Thayer. 

‘The witness stated that he is the father of Miss 
Thayer; he knows Mr. Fay sinee 1828; he was in 
the habit of visiting witness’ house from that time to 
Oct. of 1830, once or twice a week: he took tea al- 
most every Sunday evening with witness’ family; it 
wag understood in the family that the plaintiff and 
defendant were to be married; witness was told so 
by Mre Fay himself; the watch was presented to Miss 
‘Thayer by Mr. Fay in Septr. 1829; the morning af- 
ter she received it, she showed it to witness, saying 
at the same time that she would return it to him, as 
she did not thinkit right to take a present of so much 
value before marriage; about six days after, the wit- 
ness heard Miss Thayer repeat the same words to 
Mr. Fay, and he replied—“ Mary do, you intend to 
insult me, if you knew how much you hurt my feel- 
ings you would not ask me to take it;” after that Miss 
Thayer continued to wear the watch up to last Oc- 
tober. Witness frequently heard Mr. Fay ask Miss 
Thayer what the hour was ‘‘ by her watch,” and on 
one occasion when one of the hands was broken, he 
took it away to get it repaired, and he returned it to 
her, saying ‘* here is your watch, Mary, and it is 
much handsomer than it was before.” Theenga 
ment was entered into in March 1829; in October 
last Miss Thayer said to witness that she would send 
back to Mr. Fay all his presents, as if any thing 
could mortify him that would; she added that she 
in not wish to keep any thing that belonged to 

im. 

in cross examination witness said he had no recol- 
lection that there was any control used to prevent 
her sending back the presents, there was influence 
used in consequence of after circumstances. 


Charlotte Hall, a young lady about 16 or 17 years 
old, testified that she is well acquained with Miss 
Thayer, and is slightly acquainted with Mr. Fay; 
heard Mr. Fay some time since, say to Miss Thayer 
that he would exchange another watch with her, for 
the one she had, as the one he wished to give her, 
was handsomer; Mr. Fay since he has ceased visiting 
Miss Thayer, has said to witness, that Miss Thayer 
had pilfered the watch from him. In cross exami- 
nation, witness stated that the conversation about ex- 
changing watches, was in Mr. Thayer’s house, but 
she does not recollect ‘the reply, as she was not pay- 
ing any attention to the conversation; Mr. Fay made 
the assertion about pilfering to witness at a house 
where she was visiting; he told her at the same time 
that she might tell Miss Thayer he had said so—this - 
passed whilst he was seeing witnesshome, and then 
also told her, that if she would get him the watch, 
without Miss ‘Thayer’s knowledge, he would in- 
demnify her, and give her $10 besides. 


Frederick Thayer, the brother of the defendant, 
gave evidence similar to that of his father. He ad- 
ded, that on one occasion, when the crystal of the 
watch was broken, the plaintiff brought it away to 
get it repaired, he returned it, saying, ‘* Mary here 
1s your watch. ” 

Miss-M‘Coy recalled—Witness’ impression on 
the subject in question was, that Miss Thayer wore 
the wateh as Mr. Fay’s to be returned to him in case 
there was any rupture, but gives this entirely as her 
impresssion. In cross examination, witness states 
that she has lived 8 months in Mr. Thayer’s house, 
but has lived there within the last year. She 
has not a great regard for Miss Thayer, although she 
has for all her family. Witness and Miss Thayer. 
callon each other notwithstanding the difference. 


The counsel on each side summed up to the Jury, 
and the Court charged them, that the question they 
had to consider was, whether the watch was given to 
Miss Thayer as-a free gift, or was she merely per- 
mitted to use it; if the latter, then the plaintiff had a 
right to reclaim it, and they should give their verdict 
accordingly; but if they believed Mr. Fay had made 
apresent:of ‘the watch to the young lady, then he 
could not now demand it from her, and their yer- 
dict in such ease, be for the defendant. 

After an absence of a few minutes the Jury return- 
ed with a.werdict for the defendant. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


ANCIENT DEXTERITY. 


One of the early kings of Egypt being desirous to 
secure his riehes, commanded a treasure-house to be 
built, but the architect, intending to have some share 
of the treasure, instead of finishing the building com- 
pletely, placed one of the stones in so artful a man- 
ner that it could be taken out and put in by one man. 
As he was prevented by death from accomplishing 
his design, on his death bed he gave full instructions 
to his own sons how to execute it. After they had 
for some time plundered the treasury, and carried 
off large sums, the king who observed the gradual 
diminution of his wealth, without being able to dis- 
cover how the thieves had access to it, finding his 
seal upon the door always whole, ordered several 
strong traps to be left in the treasury. By this means 
one of the brothers was at last taken; but, finding it 
impossible to escape, he pressed his brother to cut off 
his head, and retire with it to prevent discovery. The 
king next morning examining the success of his pro- 
ject, upon finding a man withhouta head in the 
snare, Castoned out in the greatest alarm and confu- 
sion; he ordered the body to be exposed on the out- 
side of the wall to the public view, charging the 
guards placed around it to observe the countenance 
of the spectators, and to seize those who appeared 
sorrowful, The surviving brother, urged by his 
mother’s entreaties and threats of exposure, formed 
the design of carrying off his brother’s body. Ac- 
cordingly driving his asses thither laden with skins 
of wine he found means by the stratagem of letting 
his wine run out to intoxicate and stupify the guards. 
When they were in a deep sleep, he shaved the right 
cheek of each of them, by way of derision, and in the 
night carried offthe body on one of the asses. 


This action still more astohished the king; who 
being now more earnest to discover the thief, order- 
ed his daughter to receive the addresses of all suitors 
promiscuously, on condition that each should pre- 
viously confess to her the most ingenious action he 
had ever managed, and the greatest crime he had 
ever committed. The young man, resolving again 
to perplex the king, went to the palace of his daugh- 
ter, and confessed to her that he had cut off his bro- 
ther’s head, and afterwards carried off his aa 
When she then offered to lay hold of him, he stretch- 
ed out to her the arm of a dead man; which he had 


_earriedin under his cloak, (suspecting the intentions 


of the king,) and while she had the culprit, he made his 
escape. ‘The king’s resentment being now converted 
into admiration, he promised a pardon and rewards 
to the person who had robbed his treasury, if he 
would discover himself. The young man, upon this 
proclamation, immediately made himself known, and 
the king there upon accounting him far supérior in 
dexterity to any man then living, gave him his 
daughter in marriage. 


Reward of Science.—The enlightened friends of 
science very reasonably expected that a service of 
such importance to society, as the invention of the 
Safety-lamp, would have commanded the gratitude 
of the State, and obtained for its author a high = 
liamentary reward; nor were there wanting zealous 
and disinterested persons to urge the claims of the 
grees “Fpl but a Government which had bestowed 
a splendid pension upon the contriver of an engine 
for the destruction of human life, refused to listen to 
any proposition for the reward of one who had in- 
vented a machine for its preservation. It is true 
that, in consideration of various scientific services, 
they tardily and inadequately acknowledged the 
elaims of Davy, by bestowing upon him the dignity 
of a Baronetey—a reward, it must be confessed, that 
neither displayed any regard to his condition, nor 
implied the just estimate of his merits. The mea- 
sure of value, however, enables us to judge of the 
standard by which the State rates the various servi- 
ces to society; and deeply is it to be lamented that 
the disproportioned exaltation of military achieve- 
ment, crowned with the highest honours, depresses 
respect for science, and raises a false and fruitless 
object of ambition. —Life of Sir H. Davy. 


Goldsmith and Johnson.—‘* Human nature is al- 
ways the same. It was so with Johnson and Gold- 
smith. ‘They would allow no one to have any merit 
but themselves. ‘The very attempt wasa piece of 
presumption, and a trespass upon their privileged 


- rights. Iremember a poem that came out, and that 


was sent to Sir Joshua; his servant Ralph bad in- 
structions to bring it in just after dinner. Goldsmith 
presently got hold of it, and seemed thrown into a 
rage before he had read a line of it. He then said, 
CWhat wretched stuff is here?—what cursed non- 
sense this is?’ and kept all the time marking the 
passages with his thumb nail, as if he would cut 
them in pieces. At last Sir Joshua, who was provok- 
ed, interfered, and said, ‘ Nay,don’t spoil my book, 
however.’—Dr. Johnson looked down on the rest of 
the world as pigmies; he smiled at the very idea that 
any one should set up for a fine writer but himself. 
They never admitted C—— as one of the set; Sir 
Joshua did not invite him to dinner. If he had been 
in the room, Goldsmith would have flown out of it 
as if a dragon had beenthere. I remember Garrick 
once saying, ‘D—n his dishclout face; his plays 
would never do if it were not for my patching them 
up and acting in them.’ Another time he took a 
m of C——’s, and read it backwards to turn it 
into ridicule. Yet some of his pieces keep -posses- 
sion of the stage, so that there must be something in 
them.” | 


The students of the University of Virginia have 
determined to establish a literary paper at Char- 
lottesville,to be called the Camelion.—The first num- 
ber is toappear in about three weeks. We received 
not long ago from Yale College the first number of 
a periodical, undertaken by its students, Several 
schools, too, the Berkshire, (Mass.) Gymnasium, 
the Round Hill School, and the Union Hall Academy 
at Jamaica, L. L., have their respective papers, filled 
exclusively with the contributions of the scholars. 

Kentucxy.—tThe official returns under the late 
census gives this State a population of 688,844, of 
which 165,350 are slaves. In 1820, 564,317. In- 
erease 124,527. The representative population is 
622,704, which at a ratio of 48 or 50,000 will not en- 
title her to any increase in her congressional repre- 
sentation. Her sister State, Tennessee, which in 
1820 fell in her rear by 142,000 souls, now stands by 
her side, possessing within a small fraction an equal 
share of political power. 


SPRING. 


TO JULIET—sy E. L. BuLwer. 


The summer—the summer hath come, my love, 
And the ringdove found his bride— 

Not a flower below, not a beam above, 
But doth thy coyness chide. . 

I have loved thee well—I have loved thee long— 
I have loved thyself alone; 

There lived not a thought in my burning song, 
That my heart did not more than own. 

Be mine—be mine while the hours allow 
My life to be vowed to thee! 

For the leaves of my youth are round me now— 
But the worm is in the tree. 

And the time, sweet love, is speeding fast, 
When the vow shall be ever o’er— 

When thy faithful fountain, dried at last, 
Shall leap to the breeze no more. 

Be mine—be mine, ere hath pass’d away 
The scent from life’s closing flowers; 

And sometime hence it will soothe to say— 
‘*] blest his latest hours!’’ 


From ‘Indian Melodies.’’ 
THE SPECTRE SEER; Or, Tue Warrior's Dream. 


The prophet rose at dead of night, 
All on the burial hill, 
And “‘up! my brethren, rise!” he cried, 
In accent deep and shrill. 


He shook his wand and magic bones, 
He beat his dancing drum, 

And “ho! my brethren, rise!” he cried, 
“The hour we hoped has come.” 


“Ho! warriors up, and seize your arms, 
For they were laid with ye, 

And let us to the war again, 
And battle to be free.” 


And from their graves the dreamless dead 
Arose upon the strand; 

Each with war-signal on his head, 
And weapon in his hand. 


Like gathering clouds the warriors stood, 
A hundred thousand men; 

A horrid front to look upon, 
For blood was in no vein. 


But banners waved, and lances shook, 
And frontlets seamed with red; 

And giantchiefs moved to and fro, 
An army of the dead. 

And “ho! my friends,” the prophet cried, 
‘* Now let us onward go; . 

With shout and song—lI give the cry, 
lead you to the foe.” 


And at that word, a hollow yell 
®roke out from every band, 

That peaied across the distant vale, 
And shook the solid land. 


A moment more, and not one soul 
Of all that fearful throng 

Was seen beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Where late they rais’d the song, 

Each to his own lone sepulchre, 
Slid back with viewless trace; 

And nought but rustling leaf disturb’d 
The silence of the place. 


TO INA.—BY FE. L, BULWER. 
Our hour is past—and I must bear 
The fate thou canst not sooth—alone; 
And woo whatever steps may wear 
The. green moss from the stone; 
For whose the thoughts that round me twine | 
One soft—one fresh remembrance ?’—thine!— 


But tell me not in crowds to prove 

How vain is all that Pride would claim; 
The charm of life that’s lost in Love 

Is never found in Fame; 
When once the film is from the eyes, 
Truth leaves the Fancy naught to prize! 


Yet fain my heart would seek to show + 
It was not all unworthy thine, 
And fame were sweet if thou couldst know. 
Thy memory made it mine. 
Thy memory !—can I think that word, 
While life is thine, from me is heard? 
And yet it soothes—since thou didst form 
_ Thy nest upon so rude a tree, 
It soothes me hene@forth that the storm 


Can only fall on me! 


With thee life’s very verdure past— 
To withered stems what boots the blast! 


Away the lyre—it hath no strain 

In which a love like ours should speak: 
But we may never meet again, 

For hearts—like ties—will break;— 
And I would fain that thou shouldst see 
That mine—till broken—is with thee! 


, GENIUS AND CRITICISM. 
Scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur.—Seneca. 
Of old, the Sultan Genius reign’d 
As Nature meant, supreme, alone; 
With mind uncheck’d, and hands unchain’d, 
His views, his conquests were his own. 


But power like his, that digs its grave, 
ith its own sceptre, could not last— 
So Genius’ self became the slave 
_ Of laws that Genius’ self had pass’d. 4 


As Jove, who forged the chain of Fate, 
Was, ever after, doom’d to wear it; . 
His nods, his struggles, all too late— 
** Qui semel jussit, semper paret.”” 
To check young Genius’ proud career, 
The slaves, who now his throne invaded, 
Made Criticism his Prime Vizir, 
And from that hour his glories faded. 
Tied down in Legislation’s school, 
Afraid of ev’n his own ambition, 
His very victories were by rule, 
‘And he was great but by permission. 
His most heroic deeds—the same, 
That dazzled, when spontaneous actions— 
Now, done by law, seem’d cold and tame, 
And shorn of all their first attractions. 


If he but stirr’d to take the air, 

Instant, the Vizir’s Council sat— 
**Good Lord, your Highness can’t go there— 

** Bless us, you Highness can’t do that.” 
If, loving pomp, he chose to bu 

Rich for his 
** The taste was bad—the price was high— 

**A flower was simpler than a gem.” 
To please them if he took to flowers— 

“¢ What trifling, what unmeaning things! 
*¢ Fit for a woman’s toilette hours, 

‘* But not at all the style for Kings,” 


| If, fond of his domestic sphere, 


He play’d no more the rambling comet-- 
**A dull, good sort of man, ’twas clear, 
‘* But as for great or brave—far from it.” 


Did he then look o’er distant oceans, 

For realms more worthy to enthrone him?— 
Saint Aristotle, what wild notions! 

** Serve a ‘ne exeat regno’ on him.” 


At length—their last and worst to do— 
They round him plac’d a guard of watchmen, 
Reviewers, knaves, in brown, or blue 
Turn’d up with yellow—chiefly Scotchmen. 


To dog hig footsteps all about, ; 
Like those in Longwood’s prison grounds, 
Who at Napoleon’s heels rode out, , 
For fear the Conqueror should break bounds. 
Oh for some Champion of his power, 
Some Ultra spirit, to set free, 
As erst in Shakspeare’s sovereign hour, 
The thunders of his Royalty !— 
To vindicate his ancient line, 
The first, the true, the only one 
Of right eternal and divine 
That rules beneath the blessed sun— 


To crush the rebels, that would cloud 
His triumphs with restraint or blame, 

And, honouring ev’n his faults, aloud 
Re-echo Vive le Roi, quand meme! 


\ THE DESERTED WIFE. 
BY PERCIVAL. 


He comes not—I have watch’d the moon go down, 
But yet he comes not—once it was not so. 

He thinks not how these bitter tears do flew, 

The while he holds his riot in the town. 

Yet he will come, and chide, and I shall weep; 
And he will wake my infant from its sleep, 

To blend its feeble wailing with my tears. 

O! how I love a mother’s watch to keep, 

Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 
I had a husband once, who loved me—now 

He ever wears a frown upon his brow, 

And feeds his passion on a wanton’s lip, 

As bees, from laurel flowers, a poison sip; 

But yet I cannot hate—O! there were hours, 
When I could hang for ever on his eye, 

And time who stole with silent swiftness by, 
Strew’d, as he hurried on, his path with flowers, 
I loved him then—he loved me too—my heart 
Still finds its fondness kindle, if he smile; 

The memory of our loves will ne’er depart; 

And though he often sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barbed, and waste upon the vile, 
Caresses which his babe and mine should share; 
Though he should spurn me, I will calmly bear 
His madness—and should sickness come, and lay 
His paralyzing hand upon him—then — 

I would, with kindness, all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep, and say, 

How injured, and how fai I had been, 


“Worthington. L. 


MARRIED, 
On Wednesday evening, 23d inst. by the Rev. Mr, 
Hughes, Tazorarius Gupert, to Anna Marta, 
daughter of Thomas P. Roberts, Esq. all of this 


city. 

On Thursday evening. the 24th inst. by the Rey, 
Mr. , Mr. Wm. T. to Miss Exrza- 
BETH M‘Gowewn, both of Southwark. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr, 
Joun Heitms, to Miss ANN Browne, both of the 
Northern Liberties. 

At New York, on Thursday, 24th inst. by the Rey, 
Mr. Baldwin, Capt. J. Benepict, of this 
city, to Miss Susan Y., daughter of the late Gen, 
Gershom Burr, of the former place. 

At ray oe on Thursday, the 24th inst. by the 


Rev. Mr. Moyer, Mr. Grorncz C. Wrnxoop, of 
Pottsville, to Miss Many WaLKER, of the city of 
Philadelphia. 
DIED; 


On Tuesday, the 8th ult. at Exedra, Loudoun coun- 
ty, Virginia, Atnert Heaton, M. D. This truly 
amiable and excellent young man sustained the pangs 
of affliction with tranquil firmness and exemplary re- 
signation. Asa physician he was esteemed, as a man 
he was beloved and admired, ‘Taking as the guide 
of his conduct the dictates of his conscience, and 
looking through nature up to nature’s God, he sel- 
dom erred. ever was there a man of more pure 
and disinterested benevolence, or of more determined 


‘| and unwavering integrity. 


On Tuesday, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs, 
Marearet, wife of James English, in the 31st year 
of her age. 


On the 23d inst. in the 19th year of her age, Ma- 
TILDA, daughter of John Wonderly. 

Suddenly, on ‘Tuesday morning, Tanrraa 
KINS, in the 67th year of her age. 


On Thursday morning, Mrs. Many, wife of F. A. 
Jennings, in the 25th year of her age. 

On Friday morning, of pulmonary consumption, 
Miss EvizaBeTa JENKINS. 


On Thursday morning, Mrs. Mary Evans, in the 
77th year of her age. 


On the 3d January last, on his pa to Buenos 
Ayres, Henry D. Guinn, in the 33d year of his 


age. 

On room 27th inst. after a short illness, Mrs. 
Manianne W. consort of Mr. Zebulon Rudulph, of 
Elkton, Md. in the 29th year of .her age, and only 
oe of Captain Edward Wallington, of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, the 29th inst. Mr. Wirtiam 
Tomson, in the 62d year of his age. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
_ New Hampshire.— Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock 
ingham county. 

ermont.—./. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G@ 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weather ; 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 
mith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles mg field. 
Whipple, Newburyport. — 

Connecticut.—-John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethlehem. 

New York.—Mr. Stoddart, No. 6, Courtland street, 
NV. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. 4.8. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
oe Carpenter, Meudon, Monroe co. 

ew Jersey.— Joseph Justice, Trenton. St Cong 
Masark reey ep ephen ar, 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. L ker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. 

Maryland,—John H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis’ Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J.P. Bell, Pert Tobacco, 

irginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Cul er. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R, 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. John D. Lec, Winchester. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 
North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M' Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du- 
reya, Charleston. 
centucky.—J. L. Thrashkly, Louisville. E. W. 
Manchester. 
Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
. Streng, Lyme, Huron county. Mi 

chael N. Ammen, getown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Circleville. G. Williamson, Cincinnati. 

ennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. HM. , 
Columbia. 
Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 
Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sends, 
P. M., Green Castle. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 
llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P. M., Union. 
Mississippi.—S. W: Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osbors 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Loulslana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


te Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixrine of every 
description executed with neatness, accuracy anddespate), 


at this office. 
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